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I'M A CONSERVATIVE— 
AT LEAST WHERE 
QUALITY IS CONCERNED 


ANY a man whose political 

colour is the true blue of 
Toryism is, outside of party poli- 
tics, a Red — at least in his choice 
of tobacco. Often, too, a pro- 
nounced leaning towards the Left 
accompanies a strong partisan- 
ship for Blue. It depends on his 
choice between Four Square Red 
(the original matured Virginia, 
1/3d. per ounce) and Four 
Square Blue (the original mixture, 
1/2}d. per ounce). Why not try 
a few pipefuls (to which “ Spec- 
tator”” readers are welcome), to 
find out which of these quality 
tobaccos you preter ? 


OURSQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos 











To Messrs. GEO. DOBIE & SON, Ltd., PAISLEY, Scotland. 
Please send me samples of Four Square Blue and/or Four 
Square Red. 


Name... 
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At a concert a fellow of Caius 


Spoilt the Brahms with a thunderous 
snalus, 


So the whole Philharmonic 
Cried “Take some Schweppes Tonic” 


And a don — more polite — added 
“ plats.” 


Schweppes 


TONIC WATER 
-dves you Good 
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HE reception given to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech at 
Geneva makes it considerably clearer than before 
what Italy will have to face if Signor Mussolini carries 
through his plan of aggression at any cost. The attitude 
of our own country was never in doubt, but it has been 
declared with a firmness and deliberation beyond all 
general expectation. France, as these words are written, 
has still to announce her choice in the desperate dilemma 
that faces her. Russia, whose views could till last week 
only be surmised, has declared them through M. Litvinoff 
in language as uncompromising as Sir Samuel Hoare’s. 
Spain has announced that she will stand by the Covenant. 
The Little Entente and the Balkan States, and of course 
the Scandinavians, demand resistance to aggression. The 
Foreign Ministers of Poland and Turkey are members of 
the League Council’s committee of five, and Signor 
Mussolini's curt rebuffs to all their efforts should be 
enough to dissipate any hesitations they may have felt 
about joining the general opposition to Italian aggression. 
Europe, with the single but highly important exception 
of Germany, is to all appearance united in defence of the 
Covenant, and tremendous as the responsibility of taking 
the action that may become necessary must be, the con- 
Viction that the choice is between the dominance of law 
ind the dominance of naked force has become the 
lecisive factor in the deliberations of every Cabinet. 





* a * aK 


Germany, as has been said, must be excepted from that 
general judgement. Her attitude is undisclosed, and the 
attention drawn to the cordiality of the interchanges be- 
tween Herr Hitler and the new Italian Ambassador in Berlin 
last Sunday has given rise to various inevitable specula- 
tions, There is in actual fact no good reason to suppose 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


that Germany regards this as a suitable moment for 
taking external risks, or that if she did she would be much 
inclined to take them on behalf of Italy. The reasons 
why Signor Mussolini should court Herr Hitler are obvious, 
but Herr Hitler has shown no signs of a desire to court 
Signor Mussolini. His estimate of the value of Italian 
support is not necessarily identical with the Duce’s. 
Germany is fully preoccupied with her internal problems, 
but not so much so as to need distraction abroad at any 
cost. Herr Hitler’s policy, moreover, is based on the 
principle of a good understanding with this country and 
France. The Anglo-German naval agreement was, for 
Germany, a justification of that policy, and there is 
no doubt that its further development in the direction of 
the projected Western Air Pact is genuinely desired. An 
Italo-German understanding would be a very light weight 
in the opposite scale, even if the essential agreement 
regarding Austria could be reached. Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
proposals regarding colonies and raw materials are worth 
more to Germany than anything Signor Mussolini is in a 
position to offer. 


Abyssinia and White Settlement 

One of the most valuable contributions yet made to the 
consideration of the Italo-Abyssinian problem is con- 
tained in a letter (which might well have been given 
more prominence) in Tuesday’s Times from the Rev. 
A. F. Matthew, the Church of England chaplain at Addis 
Ababa. Dealing with the claim that there are vast 
areas of land in Abyssinia eminently suited to European 
settlement, Mr. Matthew asks pertinently which type 
of settlement is meant—the Kenya type, where settlers 


live on the work of natives, or the Canada_ type, 
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where they work for themselves—and asks what prospect 
there is of any absorption of Italians worth speaking 
of on either basis. He drives the point home by asking 
further what advantage Italy has so far taken of the 
highlands in her own adjoining colony of Eritrea, which 
are quite as suitable as the Abyssinian plateau for 
European settlement, and much more accessible. The 
total white population of Eritrea is less than 4,000. These 
are directly relevant questions, and they lead inevitably 
to the further and over-riding question—what is it that 
Signor Mussolini does want, unless war for the sake 
of war and victory for the sake of victory? 


* * * * 


The Nazis at Nuremberg 

The opening sessions of the National Socialist Party’s 
annual conference at Nuremberg—the home of that 
sinister figure Herr Julius Streicher—have been marked 
appropriately by new denunciations of the Jews, with 
whom are coupled the so-called political Roman Catholics 
and “certain elements of the bourgeoisie,” the latter 
consisting no doubt mainly of the intellectuals who 
have been incapable of concealing completely the extent 
to which all their feelings of decency have been outraged 
by the crude excesses of a Streicher and the provocative 
demagogy of a Goebbels. For the Jews life, almost intoler- 
able as it is, will be made harder still. They are to be 
a segregated race, with their own schools, the professions 
mainly closed to them, and condemned by a general 
boycott to trade with one another and not with non- 
Semites. The Churches are to be met with pressure, not 
with peace. In that field a new crisis may be looked for 
when the Confessional Synod meets next week, though 
it remains to be seen how far its less resolute personalities 
will be ready to go with leaders like Dr. Niemoller. The 
strength of the various dissident elements in Germany 
is difficult to estimate. It is probably increasing slowly, 
but not enough to cause the Government any scrious 
anxiety as yet. Dr. Schacht and his school may present a 
more formidable problem. 

* x * * 


The King of Louisiana 

The murder of Senator Huey Long removes from 
American public life a politician who achieved notoriety 
rather than fame and leaves no successor because he 
had no constructive policy to bequeath. He was the 
only example the United States has so far provided 
of the omnipotent local dictator. His power in Louisiana 
was absolute. He built a_ political machine which 
controlled every department of the administration. 
He owned the State. The legislature was his tool, the 
judges and civic oflicials were his agents, he used the 
power of taxation to penalise his opponents. His 
methods were ruthless. He won the governorship in 
1928 by promises of panem et circenses and relief for 
the needy, and those promises he sought to redeem by 
a lavish programme of public works—roads, schools, 
medical services, preferential taxes. His national pro- 
gramme, announced after going to the Senate, was 
expressed in the slogan of ‘‘ Share our Wealth.” Great 
fortunes were to be confiscated and great incomes dis- 
allowed, while the new American standard was to be 
embodied in a $5,000 dollar home, with a motor-car 
and free education up to the university. Huey Long, 
once a leading supporter of Mr. Roosevelt, became his 
most embittered opponent in the South, and was resolved 
to compass his defeat next year,—as he might conceivably 
have done, though he had, of course, no chance of election 
himself. Like most dictators he was a self-made man. 
His death eliminates a powerful personality whose 
political influence showed no sign of being anything 
but disruptive and destructive. 


—— 
The Monarchist Coup in Greece 


The coup d’état attempted at Athens by the ext 
Monarchists last Sunday appeared at first to have - 
thanks to the energy of the Commander of the Py 
garrison, General Panayiotakos, and the return of . 
Prime Minister, M. Tsaldaris. But the plottes, \: 
by Gencral Condylis, the War Minister, haye Hn 
part at least of their objective. M. Tsaldaris, to F tee 
General Condylis, has dismissed General Panayiotaka 
and has gone a long way to meet the demands of the 
monarchist faction. In spite of his undertaking es 
to restore the monarchy during the life of the a 
Parliament, he has announced his intention to cary 
out a plebiscite, and not only so, but recommends ti, 
nation to vote for the restoration of the monarchy 
It is true he qualifies his advice by asking for a monarchy 
“based on democratic institutions,’’ but the qualificatigy 
troubles no one. The country is in the hands of ty, 
military factions, and the group in the ascendant at thy 
moment is that of General Condylis. There is no mop 
prospect that a monarchy would be peacefully accepted 
by the republicans than a republic has been by th 
monarchists. i 9 


* * * a 


Dangers at Memel 

Not all, perhaps not many, of General Géring’s utteranees 
are faultlessly conceived, but his comments on the 
situation at Memel, where an election is pending, are fully 
justified in their main purport if not in all their emphasis, 
and the guaranteeing Powers, Great Britain, France. 
Italy and Japan, will be making a serious mistake if they 
ignore the situation that may arise under the stress ¢ 
Lithuanian menaces. This is not a League of Nation; 
affair (except in the sense that any dispute anywhere 
may be) for Memel was dealt with first of all by the 
Conference of Ambassadors and then by the four Allied 
Powers mentioned above. Lithuania has never realised 
that her only hope of retaining sovereignty over Memel 
was to exert every effort to make the arrangement, giving 
the German population of Memel autonomy, work 
smoothly. She has mingled provocation with actua 
injustice and the British Government has already indi: 
cated its disapproval of Lithuanian policy in this matter 
That the Germans at Memel are no less provocative may 
well be true. If so, there is all the more reason for 
depriving them of all legitimate cause for complaint, 

* * * * 

Mr. Lansbury’s Leadership 

Mr. Lansbury candidly admits that he does not hold 
the same view as his colleagues in the Labour Party 
about the use of sanctions against a nation which has 
violated the Covenant of the League. In all cireun- 
stances he is opposed to the use of armed force. In view 
of the urgency which this question may assume at any 
moment he suggests that it might be desirable that some 
other leader should be chosen who could express the 
opinions of the party with conviction. The position is 
undoubtedly a delicate one. If Mr. Lansbury’s party 
were in power there would be no question about it 
Cabinet on such a matter at such a juncture would have 
to be united. Even with his party in opposition, if 
Parliament were sitting and called on to discuss the 
Abyssinian issue it would be embarrassing if the Labou 
leader were unable to state the Labour view. And & 
it is, if the situation should reach the point where the 
sanction of force has to be threatened, it would be 4 
handicap to the Labour Party if its Parliamentary leadet 
could not personally declare its views. Events att 
moving rapidly and Mr. Lansbury may feel he must g° 
But the appearance of a Labour Party split on this 
issue would be unfortunate. 
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nemployed Youth 

One deplorable feature of the otherwise moderately 
ncouraging unemployment returns has not received the 
iblicity it deserves. This is the steady increase in 
wvenile unemployment. Between July and August, 
while the total of adult unemployment declined by some 
y per cent., the total of unemployed boys and girls 
increased by nearly 20 per cent. There is always an 
increase after the end of the school term in July, but the 
jotal in August this year was considerably larger than in 
August, 1984, and nearly a third larger than two years 
wo, The cause of this alarming increase in juvenile 
unemployment is, of course, the large number of births in 
the years immediately after the War. It was clearly 
foresee, and the remedy, an increase in the school- 
kaving age, Was equally clearly indicated. But nothing 
yas done. Now that the tragedy of increasing idleness 
among boys and girls just out of school is upon us as little 
sever is being done. The raising of the school-leaving 
age has been convincingly advocated on purely educa- 
tional grounds, apart altogether from its effect on the 
ahour market. There is, in fact, no single reform which 
enjoys a greater measure of informed support. The only 
opposition appears to be the vague shadow of “ technical 
iiffculties.” In this case at least, “ technical difficulties ” 
are surely made to be overcome. 

* * * * 


Judgements on the Press 

Mr, Alan Pitt Robbins, speaking as President at the 
conference of the Institute of Journalists last Monday, 
rightly deprecated the tendency to judge the journalistic 
craft as a Whole by the sins of a few of its members. 
He instanced the question of prying publicity on which 
the Home Secretary commented some time ago. At the 
same time journalists themselves are often the first to 
recognise the necessity of insisting upon certain defects 
in journalism which are damaging to the profession 
as well as to the reading public—defects many of which 
are to be traced to methods deliberately pursued by 
certain controllers of the Press. Nothing is to be gained 
by keeping silence on such matters. But when the 
worst has been said that can be justly said of the British 
Press, the fact remains that it is on the whole less affected 
by interested and illicit influences than any other Press 
in the world, and fully deserves the compliment that Mr. 
Baldwin paid it in his letter to the conference. 

* * * * 

Titled Trade Unionists 

Since a Labour Government has itself bestowed 
honours it may be taken that the Labour Party has settled 
the question of the propriety of its members receiving 
titles from their own side. So Sir Walter Citrine, 
whose knighthood was distressing to members of the 
Trades Union Congress, had only to defend himself on the 
ground of accepting it from a Government “ not estab- 
lished in the interests of the workers.” But the feeling 
was evidently against the receipt of titles in any 
circumstances. It was suggested that it implied that the 
recipient had passed out of the ranks of the working class 
and risen higher in the social scale. It had the taint of 
a snobbery which the Trades Union movement cannot 
tolerate. Sir Walter might have pointed out that the 
hovement is not exclusive, and indeed aspires to include 
‘very kind of worker in its ranks; to democratise the 
aristocracy, not to ban it; that it demands equal repre- 
sentation in the House of Lords; and that the retention 
ofthe monarchy, of which it approves, presupposes that 
the humblest of workers should be considered fit nominees 
for honours. This is a rational argument under an ideal 
democracy, but only plausible under a democracy which, 
it must be admitted, remains open to the charge of 
snobbery and class-consciousness on both sides. Perhaps 


Sir Walter’s plea is the best—it should be left for each 
individual to decide for himself. 
* * * a 


Street Lighting 

There will be “ interesting and important ” recom- 
mendations on the question of street-lighting in the 
interim report of a committee set up by the Minister 
of Transport last year. So much was vouchsafed by 
Lord Elmley, Parliamentary Private Secretary to the 
Minister, in a speech which he made to the Association 
of Public Lighting Engineers last Tuesday. A great 
deal remains to be done, as was pointed out by several 
speakers, not only in more lighting of arterial roads 
and streets in towns, but in respect of more uniform 
illumination. Sir Francis Goodenough, commenting on 
the fact that the expenditure on public lamps only 
amounted to 2s. per inhabitant per annum, thought 
that at least twice the amount ought to be spent. But 
it is not only the public provision of lamps that is needed ; 
there should also be regulation of private lighting. 
Green and red advertisement signs now conspicuous in 
many towns are a constant source of confusion to 
motorists looking out for green and red traffic signals. 
Local authorities ought to secure, and to exercise, power 
to deal drastically with this real source of danger. 


* bo #* * 


Wanted—a National Food Policy 

Discussing the question of national food at the British 
Association last Tuesday, both Professor Neville Moss 
and Sir John Orr insisted that there is still a section 
of the population living at the bare subsistence level, 
insufficiently nourished, and in consequence exposed to 
disease. The latter urged that there should be a national 
food policy which would reconcile the needs of agriculture 
for higher prices and of the consumers for more and 
cheaper food—needs that in his opinion would not be 
irreconcilable if the functions of the marketing boards 
were modified with a view to the organisation of distri- 
bution and the lowering of retail prices. Almost simul- 
taneously Mr. Bruce was urging before the League of 
Nations Assembly that the question should be taken up 
on an international scale. There is a growing consensus 
of scientific opinion which is convinced that the official 
view of the cost of subsistence living is too low. A right 
opinion on this matter is vital to national health and 
efficiency ; for on it depends not only the amount of relief 
that is paid, but the vigour with which measures will be 
taken to distribute the food that is available in excess 
and to educate the people in using it when they have it. 


* * * * 


Ex-Servicemen and Peace 

Fidac (short for Fédération Inter-Alliée d Anciens 
Combattants) has reached a very sensible decision regarding 
its relations with ex-service men of the former enemy 
countries. The British section of the federation failed to 
find sufficient support for its proposal that the Federation 
should forthwith be made international by the inclusion 
of the German, Austrian and other ex-servicemen’s 
organisations, on the ground that this would have involved 
not only changing the existing statutes completely, but 
also abandoning the name Fidac, which has become a 
symbol of the unity so far attained. But it has been 
decided instead to make contact annually with the ex- 
enemy ex-service men, to discuss with them questions 
affecting world peace, and to set up a permanent committee 
representing Fidac and the other organisations to make 
the necessary arrangements. This seems to meet all 
immediate needs, and it is probable enough that if the 
proposal yields the results hoped for, the larger unity 
aimed at by the British Legion may in due time be 
achieved. 
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OT for generations has a British Foreign Secretary 
been confronted on his entry into office with 
graver, more delicate or more perplexing problems 
than faced Sir Samucl Hoare when he received his 
seals from the King. This is no moment to dwell on 
personal factors, but the least that is due to the 
Foreign Minister is an unstinted tribute to the con- 
spicuous wisdom and ability he has shown since his 
transference from a post in which he had already 
rendered distinguished and fruitful service. His 
speech on foreign affairs in the House of Commons 
in July laid the foundations of his reputation as 
Foreign Secretary. The far more important speech 
in the League of Nations Assembly 01 Wednesday 
has lifted him to a high place among the more 
notable occupants of his office. 

It is a speech in which even those of Sir Samuel’s 
countrymen still hesitant about the policy enshrined 
in it must take profound satisfaction. For beyond 
any utterance by a British statesman at an inter- 
national gathering since the War it has put this 
country in its rightful place in the councils of the 
world. It established British leadership at Geneva. 
It recalled the League to faith in its own ideals. It 
supplemented the negative policy of the prevention 
of war with a positive policy for removing the causes 
of war. It revealed this country as prepared, in 
full knowledge of the possible consequences, to 
take its full share in collective action in resistance 
to aggression. It addressed to Italy a warning 
studiously free from rebuke or provocation. It 
addressed to France an assurance the full import 
of which her swift intelligence will not mistake. 
And in a guarded but significant sentence it drew 
necessary attention to the possibility of disaster 
to the League involving the collapse of the main 
bridge between Great Britain and the Continent. 

What, finally, gives the speech its enduring value 
is that it not merely outlines British policy—as 
British Foreign Minister Sir Samuel Hoare had 
necessarily to do that—but at the same time lays down 
a practical and constructive League of Nations 
policy; asa leading member of the League Assembly 
Sir Samuel had both the right and the duty to do 
that too. It is a policy which falls under three 
heads—the renunciation of war; _ provision for 
peaceful change; and equality of economic oppor- 
tunity for all nations. About the two latter little 
need be said now, for much will have to be said 
in the near future. If war is averted the League can 
and must apply itself to the solution of those 
probiems without delay, for if they are not solved 
they will mean war—cither this war now threatening 
or some other somewhere else. Their discussion 
will involve full realisation by the Colonial Powers 
of the needs and aspirations of other Powers with 
few colonies or none (though the grievances about 
lack of access to raw materials are as much imaginary 
as real), and one great merit of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech was the assurance it gave of Great Britain’s 
readiness to mect such aspirations and claims with 
an open mind. An open mind does not necessarily 
imply belief in an open door, but tn this case the 
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principle of the open door in colonial Possessions 
and protectorates, as in mandate areas, was clearly 
indicated as the policy Great Britain would advocat, 
Its discussion in a world conference may lead 
dangerously far, but to face the risks is the best Way 
to minimise them. 


But even this, it must be recognised, at the moment 
is an irrelevance. The immediate problem js peace, 
On that the attitude of this country has bee 
defined publicly for Italy and the world to hear jy 
language which errs by not a hair’s breadth jn the 
direction of deficiency or excess. France’s attitude 
has not yet been thus publicly announced (inexorable 
exigencies require this article to be written befor 
the delivery of M. Laval’s speech) but it is not to 
be conceived that Sir Samuel Hoare, who spent 
most of Tuesday in consultation with the French 
Prime Minister, would deliver on Wednesday a 
speech calculated to reveal a rift between the two 
countries. Other national declarations will be hear 
at Geneva before the week ends, but it is a reasonable 
assumption that the British Foreign Minister has 
voiced in advance the sentiments of every delegate 
in the Assembly. Welcome as that unity is it creates 














a situation of undisguised gravity. How grave 
depends on one completely unknown factor—the 
ultimate intentions of Signor Mussolini. If he js 
resolved on war at any cost, even against the European 
Powers which have declared their policy at Geneva, 
then the world is faced with the choice between war, 
with all its unimaginable consequences, and the 
abandonment of the collective system, whose vindica- 
tion even by the ordeal of war would substitute the 
rule of law for the rule of force in the world. Great 
Britain has announced through her Foreign Secretary, 
speaking with the full weight of Cabinet decisions 
behind him, which way her vote is cast. 

What is in store now? Signor Mussolini, by his 
recent warning and a call to arms to Fascists through 
out the world, has revealed himself as a man infatuated 
beyond all bounds of normality with the idea of 
force. Treaties are to be broken that force may 
prevail. An unarmed neighbour is to be attacked 
that force may triumph. Half the world is to be 
challenged by a man to whom the spectacle of foree 
is an intoxication. Every objective that recourse 
to force could achieve, except the illegitimate one 
of conquest and annexation, has been brought 
within the range of peaceful attainment. But every 
proposal based on reason and justice has been 
rejected, that foree may do its ruthless work. It 
was under provocation far less aggravated that 
President Wilson, the most peaceful man alive as 
long as peace was possible for his country, but when 
the sword was forced into his hands the most warlike, 
declared that against a foe determined to enthrone 
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force there was only one response possible, “force, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit, rightcous 
and triumphant force, which shall make Right the 
law of the world and cast every selfish dominion down 
in the dust.” If that becomes the issue today Signot 
Mussolini and he alone will be responsible, and the 
consequences to Italy will be of his shaping. 
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THE PROLONGATION OF YOUTH 





ession R. WYNN JONES, addressing the British 
clear ) Association on the subject of Personality and 
Ivocate Ages Was not concerned, like Sophocles and Cicero, 
y lead to sing the praises of old age. Ex hypothesi, for him, 
est way old age was the period of weakness and deterioration. 
His question was, when does it arrive? Is a man 
niotaent already beginning to suffer from its approach as soon 
S peace. early youth has gone, or is its gloomy arrival put 
. ben off till a much later time ?. What powers belong to 
hear in yquth, middle age, and old age, and by what criterion 
in the shall we judge the stage at which a man passes from 
ttitud the one to the other? Common sense is generally 
xorable ready with an answer, but even common sense may 
before Pe vitiated by prejudice on the one side, by panic on 
not to § the other. Science, if such a subject as this comes 
spent within its scope, may be presumed to be neither 
French prejudiced nor panicky. It may have evidence at 
day 4 its disposal, facts elicited by precise investigation, 
re tho which may serve to dispel some popular and perhaps 
heard extremely harmful delusions. 
oniable Light from the science of psychology is all the more 
or has to be sought in view of the disturbing facts elicited 
‘legate in another branch of inquiry—in regard to future 
sreates population. Statisticians, studying the birth-rate, 
grave p the death-rate and the Census figures, promise a 
—the f brief period in the early forties of this century when 
he ig & there will be a larger proportion of young men and 
pean women than there has ever been, or than there will 
eneva, BE &ve be again; in those few golden years of oppor- 
v war, pp tunity the predominant youth mentality of the 
1 the § Bation will have abundant opportunity to display 
ndica. § its prowess. But after the forties of the century will 
te the § come two decades in which the middle-aged will 
Great § Preponderate ; and these again will be followed by a 
etary, | Petiod when the numbers of the elderly and the old 
isions | Will relatively increase, and the numbers of the 
young diminish. Will this be a period of national 
rs debility and decrepitude, with failing energy and will 
ough: to achieve ? Or will the middle-aged develop the 
rated | Characteristics of youth, and the elderly become less 
sa of & ld in spirit ? 
they Dr. Wynn Jones discriminates between chrono- 
cked logical and physiological age. Different persons age, 
o be | Mth in their bodies and their minds, at very different 
foree | fates; and the ageing of the spirit may not be at the 
sure | Same rate as the ageing of the body. The old proverb 
one | that a man is as old as he feels is a true one. The 
ught subjective onset of old age—that is, the age at which 
very — People begin to feel old—has been the subject of 
been | MVestigation, it appears, in Germany, from which 
‘jt & it was concluded that the age at which people began 
that § ‘0 feel old was, on the average, 49 years, but that the 
> as & *e Varied very widely, from below 20 to over 80 
then & Yeats of age. There were tired old men in their teens. 
like There were ascendent young men, like Mr. Shaw, of 
daa nearly eighty. The rule of thumb, which adds up the 
ore f Yeats, is inapplicable. A man’s age can be estimated, 
ous 2 this sense, only by what he can or cannot do and 


the & think and feel. He may never have been young. 

own He may, if he is of a certain, rare enough, kind, never 

mor § become old. 

the But if you are estimating age by powers, you must 
say what powers. Dr. Wynn Jones says that for 


activities which demand the maximum expenditure 
of energy per second, like sprinting, the optimum 
age is from 22 to 24. A man is at his best for long- 
distance running at 25}, for lawn-tennis at 28}, for 
cricket at 30, and for golf at 35. In respect of eyesight, 
he is already past his best before he has left his teens, 
It is reassuring to be told that in intellectual ability, 
as measured by memory and _ intelligence tests, 
deterioration due to age as such is small. It does not 
occur unless a man gives up effort and interest, 
A man can go on learning new subjects and acquiring 
new mental powers with undiminished success up 
to 45 or more if he does not restrain himself through 
pessimism, 

This is an epoch in which youth enjoys the 
maximum of prestige, contrasting with the Victorian 
epoch, when middle-age received more than _ its 
due of respect. Then the world venerated the opinion 
of the old and respectable, now it venerates that 
of the young, respectable or otherwise. This is not 
merely due to reaction against staid Victorianism. 
It is because, in a world which has outgrown its old 
equipment and is needing a drastic adjustment of 
life to new conditions, it is more necessary than 
it has ever been to break the fetters of habit, to be 
enterprising and courageous in experiment; and 
for such enterprise and courage a youth mentality 
is indispensable. When the world is disgusted with 
what is old it cries out for youth; though it is 
worth observing that at such moments it may be some 
young old man like Mr. Llovd George who supplies 
the ardour that it wants. In other words, it is the 
spirit, and not the years, that count; a certain 
kind of personality, whose flame burns incessantly, 
rather than another kind whose light, feebly flickering 
from the first, is utterly extinguished in middle-age. 

The enemy of all the ages is habit divorced from 
interest and initiative. But middle-age itself may be 
a habit. Men grew old by force of custom with the 
growth of their beards in Victorian England. Samuel 
Butler and Edmund Gosse have shown how men 
with parenthood put on the austere and forbidding 
aspects of middle-age as their children’s bodies 
became punishable or their minds pliable. They 
were expected at the age of 40 to be old, and they 
became old. Today, also, they may be old, too old, 
at 40. But if so it is for another reason. It is from 
laziness, lack of sympathy, and unwillingness to 
open their minds to new impressions. It is due to 
acquiescence in an obsolete technique, and neglect 
of modern opportunity. But on the average, in such 
a country as Britain, men not merely live to a greater 
age (as the statistics show), but they remain young 
longer; and that, no doubt, not only by reason of 
fresh air, baths and tolerable drainage, but because 
they are no longer (pace age 21) unreasonably expect- 
ing to be too old at 40. Dr. Wynn Jones assures 
them that in taking such a view they are physic- 
logically and psychologically justified. There is 
no reason why the 40-year-olds should not profit by 
attendance at adult schools. ‘“*‘ Nobody under 45 
should restrain himself from trying to learn anything 
because of a belief that he is too old to be able to learn 
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it.” If he cannot make the effort, that is because he 
is abnormally aged. If he can and does, he will renew 
his youth. Large numbers of unemployed adults 
could be successfully trained for new occupations. 
Moreover, with the population rapidly diminishing, 
as will be the case some years hence, and the numbers 


of the old increasing, we shall no longer be able t 
talk glibly of pensioning off the elder men, a 
putting the whole burden of their support op th 
young. Then, whilst it will remain the duty of 
the really old and the languid to retire, it wil] he a 
prior duty to remain young. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE first comments in the British Press on Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech show too little appreciation of 
the gravity of the situation now swiftly developing. 
The plain fact is that war between one European Power 
and several others is now a very real possibility. If 
Signor Mussolini acts as a sane man would act in the 
circumstances there will be no war. If France declares 
that she cannot endorse the British view of Covenant 
obligations. there will be no war. But if, as seems likely, 
Britain, France, Russia, the Little Entente, Spain and 
Poland and many other European Powers declare for 
** steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression,’ and Signor Mussolini still goes on, mere 
economic sanctions will not operate quickly enough to 
stop him. If Abyssinia is to be given effective help— 
which is what the Covenant contemplates—there would 
be something to be said for pushing a mixed force 
representing France, Britain and some other League 
States up through French and British Somaliland and 
the Sudan to help defend the Abyssinian frontier, and 
leave Signor Mussolini the responsibility of opening 
fire on them. 


ok * * * 


I should say that Hue P. Long (Huey, of course, is 
a diminutive) was most remarkable for the swiftness 
of his rise and his union of spectacular showmanship in 
the Senate—he had no influence there whatever—with 
reai power over the radio. When he first went to Wash- 
ington he was merely a Senate clown, but by his second 
vear there he was becoming as well known as Will Rogers. 
He was not, like Father Coughlin, a regular radio orator, 
but he had vastly more colour, and his technique was 
triumphant. Every wireless speaker knows he catches 
only a small percentage of the possible audience, for the 
simple reason that the great majority of hearers have not 
realised that he is on the programme. Huey Long 
multiplied his listeners by five- or ten-fold every time 
by announcing that for a few minutes he would just 
“talk along,” and read a Bible portion, while the word 
was passed round by telephone and otherwise that 
** Huey was on the air.” He was, if the vainest, also the 
most versatile, of demagogues. He declared himself 
to be the best lawyer in the United States, and the 
Supreme Court was of opinion that he was abler than 
many advocates bearing famous names. His conceit 
was unbounded, his ways were insufferable, he was an 
unsurpassable vulgarian. But he was the most powerful 
champion of the poor whites that the Deep South has 
ever known. 

* * * ** 

London is materially impoverished this week by the 
ending of the Open Air Theatre’s season. The end, of 
course, had to come. Evenings are closing in and 
growing colder. An open-air play cannot be in September 
what it was in June. But much as the success of Mr. 
Sidney Carroll’s season owed to the charm of the Botanic 
Gardens, it owed more to the talents of the singularly 
competent company that has invested the gardens with 
an additional delight the summer through. There is 
something wrong with London if it cannot give a company 
like this a full house through the winter in a West End 


theatre. Love's Labour's Lost alone, played ag th 
Open Air company were playing it a week ago, ought 
to keep the stage for a couple of months anywhere, 


* * * * 


One point in the answer made by Lady Haig to th 
suspensory interdict laid on the. publication of ker 
biography of her husband is of more than personal jn. 
terest,—the statement that a Sunday paper paid £10,099 
for the right of publishing portions of Mr. Duff Cooper 
official life of Lord Haig in advance. That, of course, js 
no abnormal sum. The price for the serial publicatio; 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s memoirs ran, I believe, to mor 
than twice that figure. The fact is that the popular Pres 
has completely changed the financial basis of publishing, 
so far as a certain type of biography is concerned, for both 
publisher and author. Whether the purchaser gets any. 
thing out of it in the shape of a lower published price for 
the volume is not so certain. 


* * * * 


Cyclists as individuals are evidently a good deal more 
sensible than the officials of the organisations which 
purport to represent them. After all the protests against 
special tracks for cyclists, it appears from the official 
census that 96 out of every 100 cyclists use the special 
track provided for their benefit in Western Avenue, 
With the controversy settling itself so quickly and satis- 
factorily, the Minister of Transport is obviously right in 
deciding that no compulsory use of the tracks need be 
imposed. 

* ** * * 

It would be interesting to collect the opinions of 
foreigners on what impressed them most in Great Britain. 
A prominent Chinese industrialist who was here a few 
weeks ago, when questioned on that, answered rather 
surprisingly, ‘* Westminster Abbey,” mentioning that 
he had spent six hours consecutively in the Abbey one 
Sunday, attending one service and for the rest drinking 
in the peace and beauty of the place. Rather different 
were the tastes of an African potentate who was shown 
the glories of the capital, but found nothing that appealed 
to him quite so much as the penguins at the Zoo. 
Personally I can feel a good deal of sympathy wit! 
both choices. 

* * * * 

The appearance of Miss Mabel Constanduros, so firmly 
established a favourite of the radio world, in the delightful 
Lady Precious Stream, now revived at the Little Theatre, 
was well-calculated to arouse curiosity. Would Miss 
Constanduros be Madame Wang, or just Miss Co- 
standuros ? As a matter of fact, she is both—Madame 
Wang to admiration in costume and action, but Miss 
Constanduros_ still in speech—with the _ inevitable 
cockney, in which millions of listeners delight, triumphing 
defiantly over the Oriental décor. An achievement in its 
way—but not quite this particular play’s way. 


* * * * 


“* The spirit of violence is un-American and has no place 
in public affairs.”-—President Roosevelt. 
Chicago papers please copy. 


JANUS. 
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THE COLONIAL PROBLEM: A GERMAN VIEW 


By DR. ULRICH NOACK (Reader in Modern History, University of Frankfurt) 


[This article by a responsible German writer is printed as an example of the ingenious castle-building 


prevalent in some circles at least in Germany concerned with devising 


IGNOR MUSSOLINT’S Abyssinian expedition has 
5 again raised the colonial problem. Africa is 
divided—and badly divided—between five or six European 
States. This is the crucial point of the whole question ; 
for, as the present crisis clearly shows, the future of 
the European nations in Africa depends on the unity 
of their colonial policies. Such unity is possible only 
on a basis of equal rights. Europe’s position with 
regard to colonies is like that of a table whose fourth 
leg has been sawn off and whose third leg is too short. 
small wonder that it wobbles. Its stability will be 
restored only when it stands on four equally strong 
legs. In other words, Germany and Italy must enter 
fully into the circle of colonial Powers, 

The frightful gravity of the whole question lies not 
only in the problem of colonial expansion, upon which 
European peace depends, but even more in the racial 
problem, which is here truly vital for the future of the 
world. The fundamental principle underlying a solution 
of the colonial problem must be the rational fusion of 
the geographical idea with the race idea. In the first 
place, the territories must have natural boundaries, and no 
new sources of friction with the old, constructive colonial 
systems of the Western Powers must be created ; indeed, 
existing sources of friction must be removed. Secondly, 
the black and the white races must be segregated as far 
as possible in different regions; and these white and 
black settlements must be geographically and politically 
protected from Asiatic encroachment, the Asiatics’ own 
sphere being likewise respected. 

In such a policy of clearing the ground, exchanging 
and rounding-off Colonial possessions, the key position 
is naturally held by the largest, wealthiest and strongest 
colonial Power—Britain. And here there is some hope 
of a happy outcome, because people in England today 
are showing that they have grasped the necessity for a 
large-scale solution in which Britain would be prepared 
to make her share of the sacrifices involved. But the 
following outline of a solution will show that Britain 
has as much to gain as to lose if she is not afraid of a 
few temporary inconveniences, which, in any case, 
would be as nothing compared with the losses and 
catastrophes of the approaching colonial and racial wars. 

In order to satisfy Italy and to remove sources of 
friction between her and Abyssinia, whose existence is 
essential for Britain, it will be necessary to incorporate 
in Italian Somaliland the southern third of Abyssinia 
(which ethnographically and climatically does not belong 
to Abyssinia proper) and also British Somaliland. The 
area and resources of Italian Somaliland would thus 
be doubled. In return, Eritrea would be joined to 
Abyssinia, which would gain an outlet to the Red Sea 
and be freed from Italian encirclement. Djibuti would 
remain French, as a gateway to Indo-China. This 
would involve a certain renunciation on Italy’s part, 
but one for which she would be amply recompensed. 
From the French she would receive the hinterland of 
Tripolitania as far as Lake Chad, thus doubling Libya’s 
economic wealth. In addition the whole of Madagascar 
would be given to Italy. She would thus obtain a 
third Colony, larger than the motherland itself, with 
unexhausted possibilities for cultivation. At the same 
time Italy and Britain would agree to remove sources 
of friction in the Eastern Mediterranean by ceding 
Cyprus, Rhodes and the Dodecanese to Greece and 


** a solution of the colonial problem.” | 


Zara to Jugoslavia. In return Britain would support 
Italy in Eastern Europe and assist economically the 
emigration policy in Latin America which Italy will 
presently find necessary. 

It is almost exclusively at the expense of France’s 
Colonial Empire that Germany would have to be satisfied. 
Germany would receive the whole of the Cameroons, 
including the British portion, and the entire French 
Congo as far as Lake Chad. From the Belgian Congo 
would be added all the territory north of the Congo 
River (including the Portuguese enclave) as far as the 
frontier of Uganda. Two-thirds of Angola would go to 
the Belgian Congo by way of compensation. Spanish 
Guinea, lying to the south of the Cameroons, would 
become German, and in return Tangier would be incor- 
porated in Spanish Morocco. The Portuguese enclave 
in West Africa would go to France. In return for all 
this Germany would renounce her claims to all her 
other former Colonies. The Mandates would be can- 
celled and the territories be incorporated in the British 
Colonial Empire, or taken over by South Africa, Australia, 
France or Japan, as the case may be. 

France’s compensation for the loss of territories with 
some ten million inhabitants would come from British 
West Africa—Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Gambia. 
Sierra Leone would, however, remain British, as a key 
point on the route to South Africa. These territories, 
with their combined population of 20 millions, would 
round off France’s African Empire to form a compact 


area of about 45 million inhabitants. In exchange, 
France would cede to Britain her West Indian and 
She 


Pacific possessions as well as her Syrian Mandate. 
would give part of Indo-China to Siam, and Siam would 
cede the Isthmus of Kra to Britain. The greater part 
of Indo-China, with 15 million inhabitants, would, 
however, remain under French protection. 

The rounding-off of Britain’s territories would be of 
decisive importance to her colonial policy. The addition 
of Portuguese East Africa would provide a natural 
outlet to the sea for the southern portion of Britain’s 
East African possessions, extending from the Zambesi 
to the Middle Nile. Rhodesia—a Dominion in the 
making, which has the brightest future of all Britain’s 
territories—would also gain a coastline. The Union 
of South Africa would be given Delagoa Bay and the 
southern third of Angola, whose watercourses are indis- 
pensable for the irrigation of South-West Africa. The 
Union, in return, would undertake to absorb gradually 
half a million emigrants from Britain. 

To this is related the problem of the emigration of the 
black population of South Africa and Rhodesia—whither 
the settlers of Kenya would have to be transferred in 
exchange for black inhabitants. This problem would be 
tackled according to a definite and far-sighted plan by 
the creation of a great negro territory embracing the 
whole of New Guinea, which would pass in its entirety 
under British rule. Australia would be compensated 
with the adjacent South Sea Islands at present belonging 
to Britain, France and New Zealand, while New Zealand 
would be given in exchange the outlying French islands. 
In return for her western half of New Guinea Holland 
would receive the much more valuable British North 
Borneo and the Portuguese part of Timor. On the 
other hand, Holland would cede to Britain Dutch Guiana 
and her neighbouring small islands. By means of this 
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Black colonisation, New Guinea would become a kind of 
buffer-state between the Yellow and the White races. 
By removing her colony at Hongkong to Kra (which in 
the future will become incomparably the more important 
point) Britain would strengthen her defensive position 
vis-a-vis the Eastern bloc of China and Japan. A canal 
at Kra would increase the effectiveness of the British 
Fleet, and its commercial importance would compensate 
for the abandonment of Hongkong. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean Britain’s position would 
be rounded off with Syria. Syria would become, like 
Trak, a confederated Kingdom under the King of Trans- 
jordania. Meanwhile, Transjordania would be joined to 
Palestine, Koweit to Irak and Yemen to Arabia. In 
return the three Arabian States would pledge themselves 
gradually to absorb the Arab population from Palestine 
and Transjordania, thus clearing the way for Jewish 
immigration into a Palestine doubled in area. Southern 
Arabia, from Aden to the Persian Gulf, would become 
part of the Indian Empire, as would the Malay Peninsula 
with Singapore. Nepal would also be embraced in the 
Indian Federation of Princes. 


TO LIE LIKE 


i, 

In the West Indies Britain’s possessions Would by 
rounded off by the addition of Dutch and French Cuig 
This would form a territory as large as the British Ie, 
to be opened up for black colonisation. The naan 
would be emigrated partly from Liberia (which would / 
to French West Africa) but chiefly from the United States 
which, in return, would give her sanction to the union ot 
the West Indian Colonies under Britain. The Little 
Antilles (British as well as French) would, howevye 
become a Federated State of Canada, whose constitution 
is already based on the existence of a French minority 
Canada would also get Bermuda. British Honduras 
would go to Mexico, which, in exchange, would cede Lowe 
California to the United States, thus strengthening the 
latter’s defensive position in the Pacific. 

Financial compensation to Portugal would be provide 
in equal shares by the four great European Powers, 

By such a redistribution as is here suggested the six 
Colonial Powers of Europe would ensure their future 
through the creation of a frictionless solidarity, and at the 
same time they would ensure the world pre-eminence of 
the European-American race. 


A BULLETIN 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


T the time of the Boer War a certain type of patriot 
was described as busy killing Kruger with his 
mouth. Killing with the mouth is now recognised as 
one of the most important of the operations of war, and 
skill in this art will compensate for deficiencies in many 
others. This is an inevitable result of the two great 
revolutions of the nineteenth century, the political 
revolution which created democratic nationalism and the 
industrial revolution which brought the whole world 
into so closely entangling a system. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has pointed out that Europe held 
together through the unbroken warfare of the seventeenth 
century because war had then so slight an effect on the 
general life. In the cighteenth century Sterne could 
travel about France not quite sure whether England 
and France were at the moment at peace or at war with 
each other. The devastation of the Palatinate seemed 


in those days a startling and monstrous horror. Under 
those conditions though belligerents were naturally 


anxious that their cause should seem just to others, it 
was not worth while to spend a great part of your energy 
in spreading about your view of the war. Conditions 
changed when war was the business of a national State 
rather than the quarrels of Kings. Perhaps the change 
is best illustrated in the famous Decree of the French 
Convention of August 1793, summoning the whole French 
nation to the defence of its soil, and assigning duties to 
every type of citizen. Les viellards se feront porter sur les 
places publiques pour exciter le courage des guerriers, la 
haine des rois, et le dévouement a la république. So far as 
war is concerned that decree might be taken as marking 
the birth of the nineteenth century. Before the wars that 
then began had ended, ‘to lie like a bulletin’ had 
become a proverb. 

Propaganda has now so sinister a sound that some 
writers in their dread of it do not successfully distinguish 
between what is bad and what is good in it. The alter- 
native to government by force is government by dis- 
cussion and some of the critics of propaganda forget 
what government by discussion involves. Mr. Squires, 
for example, who has published a short account of British 
propaganda in the war,* attacks Gladstone’s famous 





* British Propaganda at Home and in the United States, 1914-1917. 
By J. D. Squires. (Harvard Press; Humphrey Milford. 4s. 6d.) 


Bulgarian pamphlet of 1876. England was in great 
danger of being drawn into a most unjust war on behalf 
of Turkey and that danger was averted by Gladstone's 
efforts. Their value and importance have lately been 
vindicated in Dr. Seton-Watson’s learned and striking 
study of the Eastern question. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
was the work of a public man, taking full responsibility 
in broad daylight for his statements, opposing a Gover. 
ment which apart from the support of far the greater 
part of the Press had far better facilities than he had 
for giving to the world its views and version of the faets, 

If this is to be condemned, what part is discussion to 
play in public life? Mr. Squires would presumably con- 
demn Burke’s writings on the American Revolution. 
The most scandalous thing that has happened in modem 
times in our history was the Balkan method of justice 
applied to Ireland under the Black-and-Tans. It was 
brought to an end by the propaganda of a group of publie- 
spirited men and women aided by two or three independent 
newspapers. How except by such means can atrocities 
be checked ? Injustice is sometimes done and _ views 
that are exaggerated and even false disseminated in 
such agitations. Warren Hastings is the most illustrious 
victim. But will anybody doubt that this habit has been 
the chief influence in protecting the interests of justice 
in an Empire so widely exposed to temptation as the 
British ? To say that the habit may be abused is to 
say that free speech has its dangers. 

No State could neglect propaganda in modern war for 
success depends on the popular will and the popular mind 
at home and abroad. Mr. Squires says that our propa- 
ganda in the United States during the War was much 
more effective than the German. This is not surprising. 
The Germans knew a great deal more than we know about 
organisation and in this, as in all other departments of 
war, our organisation was at first casual and amateur. 
On the other hand, we have had much more training it 
discussion than the Germans, and good propaganda 
demands the kind of skill and tact that men learn in dis- 
cussion. It would be interesting if some writer would 


study the propaganda of the War to see how much impor- 
tance is attached by a Government to giving the impres- 
sion that it has a just cause and how much to giving the 
impression that it is sure to win. 
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It is significant that nothing was known to the world 
Colonel House’s memoirs appeared of an American 
sal to the belligerents to drop the food blockade on 
one side and the use of poison gas and submarine warfare 
on the other. Grey, who had more of the eighteenth- 
century gentleman’s chivalrous idea of war than any other 
yiblic man taking part in the War, was all in favour, but 
the Germans would not consider it. Yet this fact was never 
mentioned in propaganda, The truth is that when war 
has become not a struggle for a little territory here or 
there but a sauve qui peut for the whole world. the neutral 
wants to know not who is to blame for beginning the war, 
or for making it more savage, but who is going to end by 
winning it, and propaganda suits itself to that mood. 
Nobody is so simple as to suppose that States fighting 
for their existence will treat the truth with the respect 
that Mill would claim for it. Mr, F, A. Simpson has 


until 
propo: 


well said that in every war truth ‘is the first casualty. 
The disappearance of free speech with the licence so 
given to unscrupulous propaganda is one of the many 
evils that make war today an unmitigated curse. Many 
of the evils of the last war have survived the war, and 
this is one of them, for propaganda is now the weapon 
of Governments against freedom at home. Its resources 
have been immensely increased by the inventions of the 
last few years. Some say of inventions that they always 
come too soon before men are ready for them, that 
this which was true of the steam engine is true of the 
cheap Press, of the cinema, of the wireless. Others 
argue that men can only learn by failure. One thing is 
certain. Man will be ruined by his inventions unless he 
can learn to use them for good rather than mischief. Of 
no inventions is this truer than of those that have given 
such range and power to propaganda. 


FRANKFORT AND « FAUST” 


By 


N Germany are delightful cities by the score. One 
might assert that in certain ways all are delightful, 
even Berlin. Their streets are spacious, tree-shaded, 
they display a wealth of parks and gardens; they have 
a clean, attractive appearance. And of all German 
cities Frankfort-on-the-Main is, I think, the pleasantest 
all round. So much of Hamburg as lies on the banks 
of the Alster is unforgettable, but away from the water 
the streets lack distinction. Munich can give one 
moments of sheer ecstasy; parts of Nuremberg exhale 
the charm of bygone times, fortunately separated from 
the less agreeable sensations which once went with it ; 
Hanover has that dignity which we associate with 
perukes, jack-boots and ruffles at the wrist. But no 
city offers the old and the new in so happy a combination 
as Frankfort ; no other is so gay with flowers, so green 
with trees and bushes, so close to hills and forests, so 
gracefully set on a broad shining river, not less dis- 
tinguished than the Rhine into which it flows. 

From the busy streets, if you lift up your eyes unto 
the hills, you can see the wooded slopes of the Taunus. 
Southward, in the direction of Heidelberg, is the Oden- 
wald, beloved of hikers, who find there endless forest 
paths, delicious tinkling streams, tidy little old villages, 
hilltops where there is cold foaming beer to be had as 
Nearer at hand, if you 
walks in 


reward for a moderate climb. 

are staying in Frankfort, are 
ambitious landscapes, and to swimmers there is offered 
a choice of many bathing-places, some in the river 
itself, others in large pools set among meadows and 
flower-borders. At any of these, now in the water, 
now on the grass in the sunshine, whole days can be 
enjoyed; luncheon in the restaurants attached is excellent 
though simple, and surprisingly cheap. 

The ring of gardens which surrounds the heart of 
Frankfort, taking the place of the ancient walls and 
fortifications, would alone give Frankfort character 
and beauty. Within that ring, and outside it, are fine 
modern streets and squares, broad and airy, while at 
the centre, clustering about the  sixteenth-century 
cathedral, is a fascinating tangle of narrow alleys and 
closes scareely altered in three or four centuries from 
what they were when built by their first owners. Here 
is what a German friend poetically described to me as 
“the cradle of the ‘hot dog’ industry,” a cook-shop 
where since the time of Shakespeare Frankfurter sausages 
have been made and sold—those slim, dark pork-butcher 
delicacies, which are eaten all over the United States 
Close by is a spice-shop, 
in the hands 
Take a few 


shorter less 


under the name of “ hot dogs.” 
filled wit 
of the 


h an Eastern aroma; it has been 


same family since the year 1619. 


HAMILTON 


FYFE 


steps and you enter an inn-yvard, with balcony running 
round it, where Romeo and Juliet had its earliest perform- 
ances out of England, before its author died. Walls 
covered with paintings, still fresh, that were put on 
while the Holy Roman Empire yet ranked as a great 
Metal-work signs of vigorous and 
withstand 


power in Europe. 
lovely design. Doorways made to 
staircases that would bear a company of soldiers four, 
at least, abreast ; windows framed in exquisite carving, 
courtyards that seem to breathe the very spirit of 
mediaeval romance. Nowhere does the atmosphere of 
the past linger more distinctly and more magically 
than in this old town of Frankfort, so wisely and so 
lovingly preserved. 

The great square called the Rémerberg (once a camp 
of ancient Romans) has no building in it that does not 
date back to days long before the Rothschild family hac 
become rich. The most famous house of all is the house 
in which the Electors met to debate their choice of Holy 
Roman Emperors. Long ago in front of it were performed 
mystery and passion plays. A balcony high up was 
added then to provide seats, remote from the vulgar, for 
city dignitaries. Now in these warm evenings the square 
has been filled with spectators of another kind of drama. 
On a wide stage backed by the ancient walls players from 
the Municipal Theatre have been performing Schiller’s 
Wallenstein and Joan of Are tragedies, Goethe’s Faust 
(Part I) and his chronicle play of the hero, Gotz von 
Berlichingen, with the iron hand. All these give a producer 
of spectacle magnificent opportunities. In front of the 
stage, armies pass and re-pass on the stones of the square. 
Crowds of peasants, citi- 


sieges, 


Horsemen gallop in and out. 
zens, soldiers, ecclesiastics, sway to and fro, rush hither 
and thither, yell their enthusiasm or their execration. 
The life of the Middle Ages, colourful and adventurous, 
seems to be passing before one’seyes. Cardinals in scarlet, 
bishops in purple, kings and emperors and barons in 
armour, men-at-arms in steel jackets and ragged slops, 
pike-trailers, country-folk in rebellion with their horrible 
improvised weapons (seythes and hay-forks at the tops 
of poles), wandering friars, drunken captains of the Pistol 
type—no figure that we associate with the Age of Faith 
is missing. 

Much of the fascination of these open-air plays is lent 
by their surroundings. You feel that these tall house- 
fronts, seen clearly in their noble proportions when the 
performance begins, then gradually darkening into mys- 
terious loveliness as the curtains of night are drawn — 
you feel that they have looked down often on realities 
such as those which are being counterfeited for your enter- 


tainment. The stars prick points of silver in the blue- 
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black velvet of the sky. The players now need the lights 
full on them. A faint breeze stirs the banners. From 
the head-dress of a court lady a long scarf streams, as a 
gust catches it. Men spectators turn up their coat- 
collars, women draw their wraps closer round them. But 
no one leaves until the plays are ended. Enchanted by 
this re-creation of the past, they sit till nearly midnight 
and sigh when all is over. Even in the cold early summer, 
when the performances began, all seats were taken ; 


delight in them defied the inclemency of the weather. On 
the opening night a thunderstorm interrupted. For 


half an hour the audience had to shelter in the houses, 
in doorways, wherever there was shelter from the rain. 
But as soon as the storm had passed, they went back to 
their places and the actors say they have never had 
heartier applause than was given them at the end. 

The finest spectacular effort is the Coronation scene in 
the Jungfrau von Orleans: in many aspects Schiller’s 
masterpiece provides the most effective blend of pageantry 


SOUTH WALES—ONE 


By A. N. 


a HAT sounds like war.” I leaned the 

table of the little living-room and offered my 
host another woodbine—a brand of cigarette he prefers 
to any other. 


across 


Evan nodded. “‘‘ It’s always been war here between 
us miners and the company. But nowadays we are 
like rabbits when it comes to the point. D’you credit, 
there’s many go home Fridays with less than the legal 
minimum wage ? ” 

“IT don’t believe that,” I protested. 
union doing ? ” 

“For every man that goes down the pit there are 
ten men waiting at the gates for his job. When the 
company try it on, the men are too feared to resist. 
Iirst they cut you a penny, then sixpence. Ive known 
two men with families cut as much as two bob a week. 
They know married men will stand more. Tell him why 
you're not working, Jim.” 

His brother-in-law took up the tale. “I was cut 
twopence one week. I complained straightaway. Not 
for the sake of twopence, look you, but for the principle. 
I got my money, but I knew I was done for. 
enough, I had my notice within two months. It’s easy 
to get rid of a man who makes a fuss. I’ve seen a stone 
thrown deliberately into a man’s trow—his trolley, 
y’know—or a stone can fall from the roof, can’t it ? 
When your work goes up top, ‘ what’s this stone?’ 
says they: and you get your notice pretty quick.” 

* Jim’s not minding much,” Evan went on. ‘ He’s 
a bit of a scholar, and there’s a union job coming for 
him. You heard about the owners’ new generosity ? 
giving a full man’s wage to chaps under 21 if their father’s 
dead and they have to keep the family ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “ Like the new pensions scheme, it 
looked a good offer.” 


“What is your 


Sure 


“A good offer!” Jim burst in. “ Within a month 
fourteen young chaps were sacked in this town. There 


isn’t a single young fellow can smell a job here between 
18 and 21 if his father’s dead.” 

He leaned forward, his face thrust close to mine. ‘“* See 
this old pay-ticket of mine. Deduction for library, 
insurances, medical fund, and—look you—sundries 1s. 4d. 
You'd like to know about that? Well, when I was 
hewing, I had to have powder; and that powder’s 
deducted from my wages as sundries. There’s a dirty 


trick.” 
“No!” I objected. “I heard the answer to that 
the otlrr day. I see you were on piece-work then. 


—=———e 


with drama. Gotz is more rough-and-tumble, Th 
Wallenstein episodes are long-drawn-out. The Junstres 
grips and holds. Yet to many visitors Faust is the bri ti 
est gem in the repertory ; it kindles their imagination 
see the play so near the birthplace and carly home a 
Goethe, where he wrote it after picking up from a book 
stall a little volume that told the lurid story of the philoso. 
pher and the devil. In the Goethe-house YOU see Toons 
in which the poet lived, filled with furniture of the time 
and with many of his actual belongings. To Pass from 
this to the scene on which his characters appear, at a spot 
where he must often himself have stood, under the 
buildings on which his eyes rested with pleasure, jg , 
rare and thrilling experience. If Goethe and Schiller 
could revisit these glimpses of the moon which silver the 
clouds sailing over the Rémerberg while their plays ayy 
acted, they would surely delight in the skill and ingenuity 
that are shown in the open-air productions and he proud 
of the rapt attention of their audiences, 


SIDE OF THE STORY 


Wages were specially raised and the powder deducted 
after, to. make men careful in using it and to ensuy 
economy. You've no complaint there.” 

‘* Well, here’s something more serious.” Evan inter. 
vened with a quiet sincerity far more impressive than 
Jim’s fluent vehemence. ‘ The law says no firing of 
shots—blasting, that is—when more than ten men are 
down the pit. Way from here, two of our chaps have 
been working in a mine where shots were continually 
fired while 2,000 men were underground. They left 
good pay and came home. They’re good men, not 
cowards. That’s not mining; it’s not even war; it’s 
murder.” 

‘““T can’t credit that,” I expostulated. “ What about 
the mine inspectors ? No one would dare to do such a 
thing, especially after the Gresford explosion.” 

Jim was on his feet again at this. ‘* How long notice 
do the inspectors have to give before they can enter 
amine? Twenty-four hours. What’s the good of that? 
And when’ll we hear the real truth about Gresford ?” 

Evan again intervened in a quieter tone. ‘ Here's 
a funny thing. Look at my pay-ticket. I cut the 
coal, and I get 2s. 4d. for every ton—not much, you'll 
allow. When that ton stands at the colliery gates, 
all its expenses—all, see—wages, machinery, manage- 
ment, the whole bag of tricks—come to 13s. 4d. a ton. 


Now what do you pay for coal?” 
“About 35 shillings,’ I replied, “ sometimes 
—) 


more. You have a real grouse there at what the middle- 
man gets. A national scheme would certainly produce 
better marketing.” 

“We're being robbed,” exclaimed Jim. “ and so are 
you. They say there’s no profit in’ mining. What 
the hell do those figures mean then? ’Struth, profits! 
See here; only maybe you won’t grasp this at once. 
The coal you cut goes on the screen, where small coals 
fall through and large coal, as they call it, stays. You 
only get paid for the large coal—not a penny for nothing 
else—but who cut the small coal cept you ? And where 
do profits come from in mining today ? Not, they say, 
from large coal. How bad mines are doing, they say. 
But can we, can the Union, find out where the small 
coal goes? ‘Oh no!’ says the Company, ‘that’s no 
concern of yours. You're not to follow up that truck 
of small coal and find out where it goes.’ Sometimes 
it’s sold off cheap; more often by-products come 


from it, coal-tar and ‘the like; and that’s where profits 
are made from coal today. 


But the miner’s not con- 
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qed with that. Oh no! We’re lucky to get two 
” id six 8 week, less a bob or two for insurances, less 


u 3 : a ; 
* other bob for “ sundries,” less eight bob for rent, 
; shillings for a family of four, as reward for 


Jeaving 35 
48-hour week, 
his job as well. ‘ ; 

The words came pouring out from a well of bitterness 


, and Evan here walking three miles to 


yorelieved. . i 
“There must, I suggested, “be some fair-minded 


managers in this district. But ever since I came here, 
though ['vetalked to all sorts of men, I’ve not heard a good 
yord about the company—not even about a foreman.” 

Evan shook his head. ‘‘ No decent man could hold his 
job, A foreman gets sacked if he doesn’t treat you like 
lirt, They've beaten us. Our wages show it. But one 
day. ee 

[listened in despair. Could even the most benevolent 
company surmount this tradition of bitterness ? I looked 
at Jim aad had to confess that I would not myself employ 
sich a workman. Evan was different—honest and 
steady. But his very sincerity induced despair. For, if 
moderate men thought as he did, could even nationalisa- 
tion bring peace between management and men ? 


Yet why did the company make no genuine effort to 
answer these complaints ? To how many of them could 
an answer be found? The greatest expert might well 
hesitate to estimate how much harsh treatment the 
miners were suffering or how much profit was being 
unfairly diverted from them. But it was clear that in 
this valley at any rate selfish opportunism had taken 
the place of intelligent leadership. The company had 
ceased to care for the men’s welfare. Their expressed 
determination to keep the men down showed moral 
bankruptcy and suicidal folly. Neither side was making 
any effort to break the vicious circle of sullen 
discontent. 

When the fire of my friends’ indignation, like that in 
the grate, had cooled down, I carried my uneasy thoughts 
up to bed with me. But the most uncomfortable remark 
was made just as I opened the door. The recent applica- 
tion of the Means Test had been under discussion. 
“* Maybe you wonder,” said Evan, “ why I stick to my 
job when I feel as I do. Well, [ve a wife and three 
kids. When the new scale introduced in this 
valley, five people committed suicide in one month! 
Good night !” 


was 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN ENGLAND 


By O. M. GREEN 


WENTY-FIVE Chinese students have arrived in 
London this week on three-year scholarships paid 
for out of the proceeds of the British share of the Boxer 
Indemnity, voluntarily remitted five years ago, and in 
due course will be parcelled out among the chief British 
Universities. This makes up a total of 59 of these students 
now in England, and the intention is to keep the number 
at 60 by awards of 20 scholarships each year. 

In passing, it should be emphasised that the Act of 
1930, by which the whole of the British share of the 
Boxer Indemnity was returned to China to be used in loans 
for industrial purposes, the interest thereon being used 
to build up a permanent educational endowment fund, 
appears to be working well in defiance of much adverse 
criticism at the outset. Besides the large cost of the 
scholarships, no less than $536,500 was distributed last 
year among 13 Chinese colleges and schools. The trustees’ 
reports suggest that the fund is carefully handled. 

The scholarships to Great Britain are allotted in 
varying proportions for all branches of engineering, 
medicine, mathematics, chemistry, agriculture, economics, 
law, history and literature. Competition is keen, with 
300 or more candidates for the annual 20 awards—a fact 
which says much for the progress of modern education 
in China, since every candidate must already hold a 
degree in a Chinese university and have had two years’ 
practical work in his subject. Women are eligible as 
well as men: there were two among last year’s scholars 
and, at a reception given on the students’ arrival, one 
girl made a little speech which for delicacy of thought 
and grace of phrasing could not have been excelled. 

The growing importance of the Chinese student body 
in England is hardly yet recognised as it should be. 
Besides the Indemnity students, there are nearly 400 who 
come on their own resources. Already they have a distin- 
guished ancestry, in such men as Dr. V. K. Ting, one of 
the most brilliant scholars who ever went to Glasgow, 
who has mapped the geological resources of the whole 
of China; Dr. Wu Lien-teh, of Cambridge, who dis- 
covered the pneumonie plague germ in the terrible out- 
break in Manchuria in 1911; Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Judge 
of the Permanent Court at The Hague, whose codification 
of Chinese law is a masterpiece of learning and clarity ; 


Dr. Cheng Fai-ting, member of the International Com- 
mission on extra-territoriality in 1926, now in London 
as Commissioner for the coming Chinese art exhibition. 
And only in the past summer, one of the Indemnity 
scholars, Dr. A. B. Wang. gained his Ph.D. in chemistry 
at London University, after only two years’ work, with 
papers of exceptional merit. 

It is a simple statement of fact, not an assertion born 
of insular pride, that the British-trained students are 
regarded in China as the cream of the student world. 


Apart from the aroma of such names as Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, London, their degrees are 


unquestioned proof of solid work. The searching winds 
of examination are never tempered to the Oriental lamb 
as they sometimes are, admittedly, in America. Candi- 
wherever they hail from, must “ satisfy the 
examiner.” The English-trained students hold their 
heads high. One of them once drew my attention to the 
fact that there is no instance among them of a man turn- 
ing Communist, or lending himself to the wild plots and 
violent demonstrations to which Chinese students were 
once unfortunately prone. 

This brings up the all-important question—What do 
these hundreds of students annually returning to China 
take with them from England? In the class-room their 
interests are safe, provided they do their part in the form 
of hard work. But the life outside the class-room is ever: 
more important for young Chinese than it proverbially 
is for all young people in statu pupillari. The question is 
of vital interest for us in England too. For there are 
many forces at work in China, still largely formless, some- 
times blind, all undeniably potent, and the shaping of 
them is in the hands of these young men, inheritors of 
the prestige of the old literati class, but as yet too often 
devoid of the literati’s poise and stability. 

In the case of the Indemnity students there is little 
need for concern: they are picked men, 23 or 24 years 
old, who can stand on their own feet. The others, much 
younger and less experienced, are by no means all so 
well placed. Many are distressingly ignorant of English 

a point which ought to be impressed upon Chinese 
parents far more strongly than it is. Some have too 
much money, many are miserably poor ; and for all there 


dates, 
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is the overwhelming strangeness of everything, from the 
food they eat to the beds they sleep in. In the college 
life of Oxford and Cambridge a Chinese student soon 
finds friends and congenial surroundings, for the Chinese 
are the most likeable people on earth. In some provincial 
universities special efforts are made to prevent the young 
Chinese from being left too much to his own resources. 
But the majority gravitate to London, and with the best 
will in the world the authorities can do little for them. 
Their knowledge of English life is limited to the dingy 
boarding-house to which their resources condemn them. 
It is not surprising if they tend to shrink into themselves, 
and to fall into that commonest of errors of the foreigner 
abroad, of measuring the country he is in by himself and 
not himself by the country. 

England and China have much in common—reasonable- 
ness, love of the ‘“ golden mean,” of compromise and 
adjustment ; and they have much to learn of each other. 
We may well envy Chinese their ability to ‘“ make do ” 
and be happy with very little ; while modern China has 
a special need to be recalled to those standards of self- 


‘ 


LES DIONNES 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HAVE seen two royal funerals, two coronations, two 
jubilees, two great fires, three thorough-going eclipses 
of the sun; but not until today have I been permitted to 
assist at a “unique” spectacle—the transfer of the 
Dionne quintuplets from their several cots to their several 
perambulators. This semi-ritual act is performed, on 
fine days throughout the summer, twice or thrice daily. 
It would have intrigued Herodotus and Sir T. Browne. 
The scene is the Dafoe hospital, Callender, Ontario, built 
by the Canadian Government for those five children. 
The spectators, on Sundays and public holidays, may 
number four thousand; most of them come from the 
United States. 

We drove some forty miles to Callender, through vil- 
lages and townships with mournful Indian names— 
Magnetawan, Powassan. The roads were good, and one 
had an impression of lively traffic. (The Canadian Pacific 
main line from ocean to ocean is like the branch line from 
Oxford to Fairford stretched out across Europe.) Along 
the roads ribbon development is the rule ; advertisement 
boards of hotels, garages, camps, eating-houses are 
scarcely less frequent than in England. The architecture 
of the townships is drab and dreary beyond belief ; bricks 
of a bilious yellow or an apoplectie red, wooden shanties 
clumsily put together, like ill-fitting matchboxes. The 
only buildings not wholly offensive to the eye are the 
service stations belonging to the great petrol companies. 
It is a new experience to turn with relief from the churches 
to the petrol pumps. 

Some thirty miles from Callender, in pleasant, undu- 
Jating country, we came upon the first sign of the famille 
Dionne—an advertisement of a Dionne garage. A few 
miles later there was a direction-sign to ‘‘ the Dionne 
babies.” At Callender an Information Bureau was 
crowned with five identically dressed babies cut out in 
wood. One thought vaguely of Lourdes and other places 
of pilgrimages; a charabanc full of nuns heightened the 
illusion. 

At Callender our luck was in. Our hostess met Dr. 
Dafoe, the local doctor to whom the children owed their 
lives from their first precarious hours. He advised us to 
drive at once to the hospital if we did not want to find all 
the parking-places full. The road ran for a mile through 
New Forest-like country, and suddenly opened out into a 
huge parking-place. Two or three men with red flags 


discipline, orderliness and the team spirit, w 
fairly be claimed for the best English life, 
Chinese student must see that life at close quarters jf}, 
is to learn its meaning. Much might be done, as jt is ‘ 
America, by families of good class taking in oie 
Chinese as paying guests: they would prove very ada h 
able. The China Society, too, which the Chinese raf 
bassador is reorganising, may open the way for shies 
useful contacts. The ideal in these is not lavish enter. 
tainment, but the ordinary simple intimacies such as 
many young foreigners recall as abiding memories of 
their days in England. 


hich May 
But the 


This has been called “ China year ” in London. Thanks 
in part to the coming exhibition at Burlington Hous 
many of our own citizens, for whom China was once a 
remote as the moon, are taking a genuine interest in he 
people, products and prospects. It may well be hoped 
that a measure of this interest will extend to the youn 
men who, more than any others, will have it in ther 
power to bring about the best understanding betwee 
their country and ours. 


were directing the traffic. North of the road stood the 
house of the Dionnes, a small, hideous, two-storied shanty, 
badly in need of a coat of paint. The hospital lay ing 
hollow to the south. There was no suggestion of a shrine 
about this prettily-painted L-shaped building. Indeed, 
one began to think of a prison camp, since the hospital 
enclosure was surrounded by a high wire fence, with three 
strands of barbed wire running along the top. The hos- 
pital and its courtyard were shut off inside the enclosure 
by another wire fence. There were five perambulators in 
the shade of the balcony. 

Outside the gates into the lower half of the enclosure, 
a crowd was already gathering, although the children 
would not be on view for a full half-hour. At 1.0 p.n— 
zero hour—there were about 500 people and 100 cars, 
As the moments went by, more spectators poured out of a 
large wooden shanty. This new, ungainly place carried 
two Union Jacks and a sign: ‘‘ Madame Legros and 
Madame Lebel, midwives at the birth of the Dionne 
quintuplets, invite you to a full-course French Canadian 
dinner,”’ including Pork and Beans, French Shanty style, 
and Old-Fashioned French Meat Pie, and a Green Apple 
Pie. . . . Luckily, we had brought sandwiches. 

A few minutes after one o’clock the five perambulators 
were arranged in a neat order. A policeman walked 
slowly to the gates. The bolts were withdrawn. There 
was an “ugly rush’’; we were squeezed and _ pushed 
and jostled through the entrance, and drawn on with 
the crowd to take our places near the inner fence. After 
another short wait, a smartly-draped nurse appeared 
with infant No. 1. She stood at the top of a flight of 
steps, holding the baby almost at arm’s length—I could 
not but think of macabre scenes above the steps of the 
guillotine. There were five large cards close by in a box 
near the main door. One of these cards would be picked 
out, and set out, like an orchestra number, on a large 
stand. We read in turn: Cécile, Annette, Emilie, 
Yvonne, Marie. After the acclamation of each child 
by the crowd (two of the babies astonished me by clapping 
hands in answer to the general applause) the nute 
walked to the perambulator bearing the child’s name, 
laid the child in the seat, and pulled over the fly-screc! 
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So a well-drilled gunner, under the watchful eye of his 
bombardier, would load and close the breach of a gu! 
‘ . ° . . . the 
With the five babies in the five perambulators, t° 
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=> 
show was over until 3 p.m., unless one cared to look 
through borrowed opera-glasses at these curious, kicking 
wntres of energy under the green muslin shades. The 
yesdames Legros and Lebel would provide you with 
souvenirs—an old F rench lullaby doctored up grotesquely 

(* fifty little rosy toes,” &c.), dolls, almanacks, picture 

sosteards. We thought that our memories would need 
no reinforcement ; So we spent a moment or two, while 
the ear park was a roaring confusion, in walking up 
to the house of M. and Mme. Dionne. One might have 
tiptoed round Achilles’ tent. We had been told that 
\, and Mme. Dionne approved of none of those things. 
They frowned upon public admission to the spectacle 
of their children, Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 
They took little pride in the fact that Cécile and her 
gisters were wards of the State. They were scrutinising 
narrowly, in an age-long peasant way, the financial 
terms offered to them. Anyhow, whatever the gossip 
of Ontario, the Dionnes’ house, not in itself a welcoming 
place, was closed to view; front windows tightly shut, 
curtains drawn. Now and again a little girl would 
appear at a window, only to put inelegant fingers to 
her nose, grin widely, and vanish. 

Inelegance; the ancients might indeed have turned 
this Priapian inelegance by a suitable dedication to a 
suitable abstract noun, and by talk about portents and 
their interpretation. There is not much “ lift’ about 
Ontario. The grim life of the early settlers has taken 
the gracefulness and ease out of the European tradition. 
Since I have been here I have heard many stories of 
those early days; stories so bleak and sombre that 
one might suppose there was little room for happiness. 
Yet, when one adds up the sum of it today, a single fact 
is clear. The country may have little of the external 
charm and nonchalance of life, as life can still be lived 
in Europe, of the sea-board States; but there is nothing 
in the history of Greece or Rome which can show so 
directly the positive control of life, the frontal attack 
on the bacillary enemies of man, nothing of the technique 
and knowledge which enabled a stout-hearted country 
doctor to snatch five children from death in the back 
room of a small Canadian farmhouse as far from a large 
city as London from Birmingham. 


Earth 


Ricu is the grave’s lodger ; 
Earth’s rare nostalgia 
Shall from his bones beget 
The anonymous violet. 


This catholic ground more grand 
Is than our selves, this land 
To whose earth quietist we shall come. 
Slow sum 
Of the snail centuries, the mute will 
Of the confederate acre still 
Re-kindles a ruthless corn ; 
These fields have worn 
Encouth humanity like hungry flame, 
Lean shame 
Of glister greatness ; in brook-fingered stones 
Round with oblivion, runs 
Old wrath, a dangerous ore ; 
Such store 
We have set by glory the autumnal leaf 
A spectre grows for grief, 
Repenting our spring and fall: 
Till Earth, whose all 
We are, that myriad womb, 
Dare even beyond our doom. 


Obscure is suffering’s sequel ; 
Love thorny and equal 
From eyes picked out by crows 
Still breeds the touch-star rose. 
LiLIAN Bowes Lyon. 


Marginal Comments 
A CHANGE OF FOCUS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


HE best cure for optical strain is a complete change 

of focus. When the eye is exhausted from watching 

the inexplicable antics of human beings, clap it to a 
telescope or a microscope: the behaviour of stars and 
beetles, though scarcely less baffling, will come as a relief. 

It was all very well to tell myself this, last night, in a 
mood of sickened weariness at the almost unbroken gloom 
of the world’s news. But a south-west gale was raging 
outside and rain streamed relentlessly down the windows ; 
both astronomy and entomology were out of the question. 
So I was compelled, as one too often is, to fall back upon 
half-measures: if a drastic change of focus was im- 
possible, then a slight one would have to do. I put 
aside the London papers and took up the local one 
instead ; there would be solace, I felt, in its small babbling 
chronicle of flower-shows and whist-drives, amateur 
theatricals and harvest-homes. Not, as I well know, that 
peace is the key-note, or even the dominant one, of 
country life: every village is a microcosm, and flouncing 
out of council-rooms in a huff is a parochial, as well as an 
international, sport ; nature, if no longer red in tooth 
and claw, can still deal some pretty telling blows; and 
there are always tithes. But on the whole it seemed 
likely that I should be soothed rather than disquieted by 
the local news. 

It was with a double sense of shock, therefore, that I 
read the first item which caught my eye, namely, that 
Alfred Nettipole, itinerant vendor employed by the 
Arktiko Ice-Cream Company, had been charged with 
embezzlement ; embezzlement, to be exact, of “ ice- 
cream or its equivalent in money to the value of £7 4s. 2d.” 
I knew the man well. The ingratiating tinkle of his 
tricycle-bell had been heard approaching along the road 
twice or three times a day all the summer; with Pied- 
Piperish skill he conjured children out of the houses and 
pennies out of their parents’ pockets; and his wares 
were as appetising to the palate as their names—Kooling 
Kups, Ice-oh-Bars and the like—were repellent to the 
sensitive mind. 

But it was not only because I knew the man that I felt 
disturbed, though one is always sorry to see one’s friends 
in the Police Court. What really worried me was the 
idea of any ice-cream man going to the bad. I had 
always instinctively thought of them as being a race 
whose integrity was above suspicion. If it is true, as we 
were taught at school. that you cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled, then surely the handling of ice- 
cream, day in, day out, ought to make you as pure as the 
driven snow. Sewermen and street-scavengers, now— 
there would be some excuse for them leading corrupt 
lives; fishmongers could be forgiven for becoming 
slippery customers, and butchers for being bloody- 
minded ; the moral sense of horse-copers and secondhand- 
car-dealers is notoriously but pardonably warped by the 
influence of the cranky difficult creatures which they buy 
and sell; but to think of an ice-cream man—that Kum- 
rade of the Kiddies, that white-clad purveyor of mass- 
produced and immaculate delight—straying from the 
frigid path of honour, is aesthetically, as well as ethically, 
shocking. My only hope is that the charge may yet turn 
out to be a complete fabrication oa the part of some 
malicious galaktokrystallophobe. 

Evidently my change of focus had not been a big 
enough one after all. I laid down the local paper with a 
sigh, picked up Bowater’s Knots and Splices, and 
spent the rest of the evening trying to make a doub!e 
wall-and-crown. Failing stars, failing beetles, there is a 
wealth of comfort in the passionless intricacies of rope. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“The House of Borgia.” 
Bax. 


THERE are certain characters in history whose appeal to 
posterity lies not in importance of achievement but in a 
personal legend, romantically veiled by clouds of mystery 
which can never be finally dispersed, and which sometimes, 
perhaps, make the mountain look vaster and more horrendous 
than in fact it is. What is it, for instance, that gives the 
House of Borgia its enduring interest to historians, to psycho- 
logists, to the ordinary man ? Certainly, as Mr. Bax naively 
points out in a programme note, ** there can be little doubt that 
the Borgias, father and son, did occasionally administer 
poison ”’; but so did nearly all of their comparable con- 
temporaries. They sold honours to the highest bidder; but 
this practice did not die with them. There must be some 
other explanation. Gregorovius, in his book on Lucrezia, 
suggests that it lies in the glaring juxtaposition of holiness and 
villainy : 


A play in three acts. By Clifford 


At the Embassy. 


** the Borgias had for background the Christian Church ; they made 
their first appearance issuing from it ; they used it for their advance- 
ment; and the sharp contrast of their conduct with the holy state 
makes them appear altogether fiendish. The Borgias are a satire 
on a great form or phase of religion, debasing and destroying it.” 
This is a partial explanation; perhaps in an age when the 
State is the one sacrosanct power, a venal and evil-living poli- 
tician will seem no less horrifying and outrageous. But the 
mystery must have deeper roots, in character; and the 
exposition of character may be handled as well by the dramatist 
as by the historian. 

Mr. Bax has made a valiant attempt to grapple with the 
problem, but, in order to concentrate his story into a play of 
manageable proportions, he has in places simplified characters 
out of historical recognition. The play covers a period of three 
years, from the murder (by Caesar) of Lucrezia’s second 
husband, the Duke of Bisceglie, in 1500, to the death of 
Alexander VI. and the fall of Borgias in 1503. Caesar’s 
incestuous (and largely legendary) passion for his sister has 
been magnified into what might be described as the main 
theme, although the play aims at character-drawing and 
period-evocation rather than neat and = formal  con- 
struction. We are shown Caesar in all the stages of his 
conquest of Romagna ; persuading his father to poison another 
rich cardinal whenever his campaigns need money ;_ tricking 
his way out of the besieged Castle of Sinigaglia by means of 
that sublimely impudent piece of treachery which Machiavelli 
described as a ‘** masterstroke * ; preparing to make himself 
master of all Tuscany, when death took his father and his 
career was over. Here Mr. Bax inserts an ingenious twist of 
his own. It is generally believed by scholars that Alexander VI 
died of the plague or some kind of malaria: Mr. Bax makes 
him drink poison of his own administering. 

The part of Caesar is played by Mr. Reginald Tate, whose 
performance, up to a point, is very good. It fails only when 
the complexity of Caesar’s character is brought to the fore, 
and the ruthless drive of action must give place to the intro- 
spective almost-philosopher. Mr. Tate makes little of these 
scenes, which perhaps only Mr. John Gielgud of our younger 
actors could bring to life. Alexander himself, by far the 
ablest member of family, is reduced to a figure of fun. As such 
Mr. Russell Thorndike gives a performance of much humour 
and polish. But this lecherous old dotard, bullied by his son 
at every turn, bears little relation to the relentless schemer of 
history. Miss Iris Baker does her best for Lucrezia, whom 
Mr. Bax, in violent reaction against the Victor Hugo school, 
presents as a soft and blameless girl; but one feels that, how- 
ever virtuous the researches of Gregorovius may have proved 
her, she must have possessed a core of hardness which Mr. Bax 
does not allow. Mr. Alan Wheatley, by discreet underplaying, 
gives point to the part of Machiavelli. The play is always 
interesting, and there are moments of exciting drama. Mr. 
John Fernald’s production is unobtrusive and excellent. Once 
again the Embassy Theatre must be congratulated upon a 
courageous experiment, 


Rupert Hart-Davis. 


The Cinema 


“On Wings of Song.” 
Drury.” 
Hearts.” 


At the Tivolii—«Pep of 
At the Leicester Square.——« Beek 
At the Plaza ; 


I’m afraid we are in for a run of films presenting the Loves 
of the Artistes. This week we have a singer's love story 
an actress’s love story, a musician’s love story, The 
great film executives have decided that Art is trumps (alas ! 
that the final ‘“‘e” which so neatly distinguishes the artiste 
from the artist cannot be tacked on to that word Art). We 
have in one film extracts from La Bohéme, in anothe 
speeches from Shakespeare, in the third a few minutes of 
Trisian. Personally I preferred to any of these snippets 
the sight of Miss Anna Neagle in breeches and a thre. 
cornered hat. 

There is something rather pompous about the appearances 
of Miss Grace Moore on the screen: the profound silence of 
an audience that has never found it necessary to cease its 
chatter before fine direction or fine acting; the immense 
queues of elderly ladies in peasant blouses and little jackets 
who have slipped away from their art pottery to see some. 
thing they really can enjoy ; the stuffy reverence like that 
of a pit before a Bernard Shaw play. Miss Moore, of course, 
has a lovely voice and a figure unlike the usual prima 
donna’s, but her acting is quite undistinguished. The suecess 
of her films as films and not as potted operatic extracts 
has so far been the success of her leading men. Mr. Tullio 
Carminati gave that dull and worthy film One Night of 
Love the little sparkle it possessed, and now Mr. Leo Carillo 
takes all the honours in On Wings of Song as the cheap, 
vulgar, pathetic little Italian racketeer who ruins himself 
for love of music and love of the singer and nearly throws 
his life away before a gunman’s automatic rather than 
miss her appearance at the Metropolitan. I seem to remember 
Mr. Carillo before in small gangster parts; here he gives 
one of the finest performances of the year: to my mind 
one of the three finest performances, to be remembered 
with Mr. Charles Laughton as Ruggles of Red Gap and 
with Mr. Richard Barthelmess in Four Hours to Kill. 

Neither Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s smooth, well-bred playing 
of Garrick nor Miss Anna Neagle’s lively Peg Woflington is 
of that high standard, though I never tired of Miss Neagle’s 
physical appearance, which was as pretty as a Chelsea figure, 
‘The whole film indeed is very pretty, with the sentiment neatly 
handled. But prettiness is a quality one wants, if at all, in 
small quantities. One wonders why the names Peg Woffington 
and Garrick have been attached to these characters ; there is, 
of course, no historical truth to be found anywhere in the deft, 
neat tale. Peg Woflington lived before the days when “ the 
mummer ” (to quote George Moore) ‘* grew ashamed of his 
hose and longed for a silk hat, a villa, and above all a visit 
from the parson.” She shares with Mrs. Barry the distinction 
of having been one of our most sexually promiscuous actresses ; 
she didn’t die gracefully as the curtain fell on As You Like 
It; she didn’t dream of domestic love- with Garrick some- 
where in Surrey. She had more life, more pleasing common- 
ness, one suspects, than this too sweet, too roguish figurine. 
But I am ungrateful: I have seen few things more attractive 
than Miss Neagle in breeches. 

And so to the loves of the great orchestral conductor (Mr. 
Charles Boyer) and the budding, the dewy composer (Miss 
Katherine Hepburn). These are both actors of very great 
talent, Mr. Boyer condemned by some grim Dante of a film 
executive to suffer and be redeemed by love and suffer again 
in endless circles, Miss Hepburn to be so young, unsophisticated, 
idealistic, so very, very Barrie. Mr. Boyer in Break of 
Hearts is an artistic philanderer, a character one doesn't 
associate with great conductors so readily as with croonets, 
who falls in love and marries and is faithless, loses his wife 
and loves her and takes to drink and is saved by her love. 
These two actors are talented enough to keep some of 
our interest even in a story of this kind : indeed, Miss Hepbum 
always makes her young women quite horrifyingly life-like 
with their girlish intuitions, their intensity, their ideals whieh 
destroy the edge of human pleasure. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Music 
A Celtic Twilight of the Gods 


cae, it’s a difficult task the audience were having to follow 
the story of Rutland Boughton’s new opera, The Ever Young. 
ind if you will be saying that’s a queer way to be writing, I 
can onl plead that Irish blood must be calling to Irish blood 
and Mr. Boughton’s participular disease be catching to the 

n, It is, perhaps, a little unfair to ridicule an opera- 
libretto, because it is such easy game, and many great 
operas, among them Wagner’s, have had texts as full of 
nonsense and distorted syntax. The point is that these things 
are so conspicuous in Mr. Boughton’s new work because it has 
not other merits adequate to hide them. And, for some 
reason that eludes me, in English opera it is always the most 
infelicitous phrases that stand out with startling clarity. So 
the first intelligible sentence I heard in the Pavilion at Bath 
on Monday night was * Aengus never snores.”’ 


It is characteristic of English operatic history that a new 
work by the composer of The Immortal Hour, the only 
modern English opera which has won a genuine popular 
euecess, Should be produced in what may be called—I hope 
without offence—a hole-and-corner manner, on a stage too 
small and with an orchestra that was hardly equal to the 
difficulties of the score. In any other European country 
the achievement of so distinct a success would have opened 
the doors of the chief opera-houses to Mr. Boughton and put 
at his service the best available musical talent and technique 
of production. I mean no insult to a hard-working and 
enthusiastic company, which included some first-rate singers ; 
but there is no denying that, like so many first performances 
of English operas in the provinces, the result was amateurish 
and of the arts arty. 

It is true enough that the history of English opera is the 
history of amateur efforts from the days of Lawes’s masques 
and Pureell’s Dido and Aeneas to the present day. Mr. 
Boughton’s own popular masterpiece was produced in similar 
conditions at Glastonbury, and the composer might reject 
any offer from, say, Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells to 
perform his works. For all I know, he may have done so. 
But if he is content that his work should not have a real 
chance of making its quality felt, he cannot complain of 
criticism that may be based on a failure to perceive intentions 
which have not been realised. 


The Ever Young is but another facet of the theme treated in 
The Immortal Hour. It is more ambitious in that its central 
theme of the wedding of mortal maid with immortal god is 
but part of a greater theme, the failure of the gods to justify 
their ways to men. But Mr. Boughton handles the downfall 
of the Celtic Walhalla not as a heroic catastrophe, but in a 
mood of passive pessimism. He gives us, of set purpose, 
little or no action, and, though I will not suggest that a static 
drama cannot be successful, he has not made this particular 
example interesting enough to engage the attention for over 
three hours. It is not perverse to complain that his gods fail 
to win sympathy for lack of human qualities, for he sets them 
up as “ personifications of powers within us, as well as of 
powers without.” Yet, apart from the grotesque figure of 
Dagola (who, by the way, should not, according to the libretto, 
have more than “the slightest hint of the grotesque’), 
who is a comic compound of Wotan and Jupiter Tonans, 
none of his deities display any human qualities or national 
motives. 

The pity of it is that the opera contains some really attractive 
and imaginative music. The scene in which the dreamers of 
the world, the children and the old whose lives are wasted, 
assemble at the feet of Bride, the moon-goddess, is as fine a 
coneeption as the composer has achieved. The chorus of the 
old men and women is particularly moving. There is nothing 
abstruse in the music, as apart from the symbolism of the 
text; it is simple and direct and, in technical terms, diatonic. 
There are not many composers who have such a gift for melody 
that is at once unforced and original. The songs of Caexia, 
too, are on the same level of simple charm, and, though there 
are elsewhere some lapses into commonplace, the lyrical por- 
tions have the genuine quality which made The Immortal Hour 
appeal to so wide an audience. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


Angleterre—Provence 


[D’un correspondant frangais] 


La journée du 1° septembre dernier a vu, sous un ciel 
gracieusement favorable, se dérouler, dans le Midi de la France, 
des fétes franco-anglaises d’un rare pittoresque, ou la gaieté 
des réjouissances populaires s'est colorée d°un intérét his- 
torique particuliérement vif. Il s’agissait de célébrer le 
septiéme centenaire du mariage d’Eléonore de Provence avec 
Je roi d’Angleterre Henri III Plantagenet. Le souvenir de 
cette union lointaine a été le prétexte d'une rétrospective riche 
dentrain et d’éclat, dans le décor agreste de la jolie bourgade 
de Forcalquier. 

Forealquier, qui n'est guére plus aujourd*hui qu’un petit 
chef-lieu d’arrondissement des Basses-Alpes, 4 la population 
clairsemée sur une colline caleaire, connut jadis importance 
et la gloire des capitales de domaines seigneuriaux. Simple 
groupement, a lorigine, de maisonnettes baties autour d’un 
four a chaux—furnus calcarius, dou Vétymologie du nom 
de la localité—Forcalquier ne tarda pas 4 acquérir du prestige 
et a devenir, dés le début du onziéme siécle, la ville maitresse 
dun comté provengal. 

La Provence, qui n'est, on le sait, que le fragment oriental 
de l'ancienne Province Romaine connue plus tard sous le nom de 
Narbonnaise, s’était en effet vite disloquée, au cours du moyen 
age, sous le choc des invasions barbares. Longtemps affaiblie, elle 
n’avait repris de force qu’en devenant, 4 la suite d'une alliance 
contractée en 1112, la possession des comtes de Barcelone. 
L’un de ceux-ci, Raymond-Bérenger IV, pére de la future reine 
d’ Angleterre, était un prince brillant, ami du ** gay scavoir,”’ 
ainsi qu’on désignait alors la poésie des trouvéres et des 
troubadours, et dont les initiatives furent souvent heureuses. 
On lui doit, entre autres, la fondation de la ville de Barce- 
lonnette, qu’il fit batir en mémoire du grand port catalan, 
berceau de ses ancétres. Raymond-Bérenger avait quatre 
filles, qui—curieuse rencontre—devaient, toutes quartre, 
épouser un roi. Celle dont il est ici question, la cadette, 
Eléonore de Forcalquier, était fille de la comtesse Béatrice de 
Savoie. Sceur de la reine Marguerite de France, laquelle 
avait, en 1226, épousé Louis IX, elle allait elle-méme 
devenir reine d’Angleterre par son mariage, en 1235, 
Henri IIT. 

On doit 4 la vérité de reconnaitre que cette alliance ne fut 
pas, sans doute, telle que le peuple anglais avait pu la souhaiter. 
La nouvelle souveraine n’était point sotte. Elle passait méme 
pour avoir de l’esprit et des lettres, et l'on conserve delle, en 
France, une poésie de style héroique, rédigée en langage pro- 
vencal, oii se retrouvent les qualités de vigueur et d’intelligence 
qui ont fait inscrire Béatrice et Raymond-Bérenger au Parnasse 
félibrige. Mais elle était ardente et autoritaire, et linfluence 
qu’elle pr:t rapidement sur le roi ne tarda pas a orienter ce 
dernier vers une politique de xénophilie bien peu conforme aux 
voeux de son peuple. Ce fut la période de I’** invasion” savoy- 
arde et méridionale, et de Tascension du célébre Simon de 
Montfort, lequel devait, avec tant d’éclat, se révolter contre 
son bienfaiteur. Eléonore, coupable d’avoir favorisé exclu- 
sivement ses compatriotes, encourut bientét une telle im- 
popularité qu'elle fut maltraitse, en pleine rue de Londres, 
par la populace. En 1276, désabusée, elle prenait le voile 
au monastére d’Amesbury, oi elle mourut quinze ans plus 
tard. 

Quoi qu‘il en soit, le temps, ici comme en tout lieu, a fait 
aujourd’hui son ceuvre, et la postérité ne veut plus se sc uvenirc 
que d'un fait: c’est qu’Eléonore de Provence fut la mére 
d’Edouard I". Pun des plus grands rois qui aient marqué les 
destins de la nation anglaise. Les fétes de Forcalquier, par 
Venthousiasme qu’elles ont soulevé, en ont été une nouvelle 
preuve. La foule des touristes britanniques qui, en dehors 
des personnalités officielles, est aecourue de tous les sites de la 
Céte d’Azur pour assister au cortége chamarré des quartre 
reines et de leur suite juvénile, n’a point manqué de souligner 
de ses bravos les discours qui, prononcés en anglais, en fran¢ais 
et en langue d’oc, viennent de nous offrir un témoignage 
touchant de l'amitié anglo-provengale. |. al ee 


avec 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Norwich Naturalists 

The counties and shires of England have their intellectual 
as well as their scenic differences. The distinction of Norfolk 
has long been the number of naturalists to the square acre ; 
and as is right and appropriate they are giving a county 
flavour to this year’s meeting of the British Association. I 
should say that the collection of naturalists at Norwich is the 
best on record. They are discussing, and to discuss, a seasonal 
topic, the migration of birds, of insects, and of fish and such 
sea mammals as the whale. The new students, found in 
most countries of Europe and of North America have found 
out many new things within the past few years; but the 
supreme volume of observation is still to the credit of Gitke, 
who watched and studied migration for some fifty years in 
Heligoland, which is a focal point. He made mistakes, at 
any rate, in theory ; but the neglect of his classical book has 
kept a good many observers and theorists in the dark. He 
studied in the bulk what most of us can only study in very 
smail detail. Indeed, his work remains unique in its study 


of mass migration. 
* * * * 


Odd Migrants 

Norfolk itself has recently been the scene of some move- 
ments, quite new to experience. The strangest perhaps was 
the arrival on the coast, in a spell of hard winter weather, of a 
large host of robins from North Europe. They were so 
exhausted that great numbers perished soon after arrival. 
The specialists in plumage were able to tell their difference 
from the English robin. This strange irruption of a bird that 
of all others perhaps is the most stay-at-home in general habit 
is proof enough that the causes of migration may be local and 
temporary. So-called inherited habit, whatever it may 
mean, is not a complete explanation. 

* * * * 

Birds and Insects 

An interesting point in the dietetics of birds, even in the 
general economy of nature,is raised by Lord Tavistock, who 
has a peculiar knowledge of spiders and certain insects. 
The secretary of the Selborne Society has issued a special 
plea for birds starving, as he fears, from lack of insect food. 
In denying the probability of such a calamity I suggested 
that the partridge was a possible exception. To that exception 
Lord Tavistock takes exception. That insects—and spiders— 
are plentiful in the driest weather is certain; but there are 
insects and insects. It is generally believed, not only by 
game preservers but also by the very expert organisers of game 
farms, that it is extremely difficult to raise young partridges 
successfully without ants’ * eggs,”’ so-called. There is quite 
a large business done in ants’ nests; and the collection of 
them has its own technique. A rather more particular account 
of this than I have previously given may illustrate the question 
in dispute. * i‘ * * 


The Place of the Ant 

An estate, famous since the days of Elizabeth, was sold two 
years ago to a Government Department, who bought it 
(strangely enough, not for preservation, but as an investment, 
a land deal). The estate, though near London, was rich in 
game. The change in ownership and the encroachments of 
the town have put an end to organised farming. One of the 
better crops on the estate is the anthill. The place is a happy 
hunting ground for the green woodpecker, whose cheerful 
yaffle sounds peculiarly hilarious in this local paradise. 
Preservation of game on the old scale is given up, but the 
keeper, who is a great observer, remains. One of his theories, 
based on considerable experience, is that the nurseries of 
ants are only placed on the south side of the ant-heap; so 
when he is collecting grubs he slits the heap in half by an 
east and west cleavage, lifts the southern half into a sack 
and fills up the hole by levelling the northern half into the 
place. These sackfuls of bisected ant-hills have been sent off 
in lorry loads to famous partridge shoots, such as that at 
Six Mile Bottom ; and the verdict is that they have preserved 
the health and strength of the broods in a marvellous degree. 
More than this : there is in England but one scientific research 
or partridge farm, where a special study is made of the feeding 
habits and needs of the species. The ant is there considered 
virtually necessary for successful rearing. 


An Individual Community 
A correspondent recently wrote to ask what place 4} 
ant held in the economy of nature. What a number : 
answers, not all serious, could be given. They provide th 
favourite food of woodpeckers and partridges jn especial 
and other birds promiscuously. The nests of some Species 
are used for composing hard tennis-courts ! They Pointed 
one of the oldest of moral maxims: ‘Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard.” They act in some woodland species as useful 
destroyers of timber. Doubtless their abuses are More 
apparent to man. Australian houses are eaten to Pieces 
in some of the back blocks unless they are tee’d up on any. 
proof pillars. ‘They are a plague in a garden. In my garden 
they used to climb to the top of the highest pear tree and nihbjp 
the stalk end of every other pear. They may be called the 
cleverest of all insects. Their communism is not Tegardless 
of the individual, as among the bees, and a good many of 
their actions appear to go counter to the very definition of 
instinct. So far from being blind, they adapt themselve 
quickly and ingeniously to particular circumstances, They 
fulfil the oddly phrased commendativn of Milton ; : 
‘In parsimonious cmmet provident 
Of future, in small room large heart enclosed.” 
They live their life ; and that is their place in the economy 
of nature. j 
* * * * 


Wild Harvests 

The two, almost the only two, surviving wild harvests 
are in full swing; and blackberry and mushroom-pickers 
go forth from every village in numbers. The mushroon 
keeps its value; and the wild agaricus campestris (which 
in our narrow insular way we regard as the only edible mush- 
room) has no rival in flavour, except among such comparative 
rarities as the quaint morel. The wild blackberry has 
suffered a little in value from the quite new vogue of the 
cultivated blackberry. Some of the newer sorts bear very 
freely ; and the fruit is big and uniform. They have proved 
so popular that in some commercial gardens they are being 
substituted for that admirable fruit the loganberry, whichindeed 
lost value owing to sudden large and abundantly cheap 
imports from Oregon. In one of the best of the intensive 
fruit farms of Worcestershire, newly planted logans are 
actually being grubbed up owing to the inability of the 
canners to pay the old prices. These cultivated blackberries 
suffer much less than the wild sorts from drought. This 
year the wild harvest is small. The fruits have shrivelled 
away in the drier hedgerows to nothing. Besides this there 
are many hedgerow sorts which are always valueless. The plant 
fills an interesting corner of botany; and within recent years 
the varieties have been multiplied into scores. It behoves 
those who plant wild brambles in their garden to be careful 
about the variety, but in every event the new cultivated sorts 
are much better than any wild plant. This does not apply 
to the mushroom. The cultivated product very rarely has 
the full savour of the wild. 

* * * * 


Early Apples 

The private gardener as well as the commercial growet 
is always seeking for the best apple of the early autumn. 
Having made the search with others and having planted a 
new orchard, of which the first-fruits are now being reaped, 
I have made my final choice for what it is worth. It is the 
Langley Pippin. One of its virtues is that it has a bouquet 
that would make the fortune of a vintage wine. _ It is enjoyable 
before it is tasted; and the taste quite fulfils expectations. 
It was ripe and delicious this year, before the last week o 
August. Now Beauty of Bath is “a good looker ” and sells 
well, but there, perhaps, its virtues end. Worcester Pearmain 
is doubtless too lightly regarded by the specialists, who dislike 
its sugariness and do not like its habit of fruiting at the end 
of branches; but the accusations hold. Some of us enjoy 
eating the Codlin tribe, but they are essentially cookers.” 
The lush Peach is worth growing for its earliness and the 
original quaintness of its flavour; but, to my taste at any 
rate, none of them can bear any comparison with Langley 
Pippin, especially if the comparison is ‘* odorous.” 

W. Breacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR. | 


LUTHER, ERASMUS AND THE GROUPS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 


Siz,-Though one may not be in complete agreement, there 
j, much with which one sympathises in Canon Streeter’s 
article in last week's Spectator. 

In exemplifying the dual work of the Church, on the intel- 
Jectual and the spiritual and moral sides, would he not have 
done better to choose the founders of the great mendicant 
orders, St. Francis and St. Dominic, rather than Luther and 
Erasmus ? 

The thirteenth century was as much a period of spiritual 
and mental unrest as the sixteenth, with the rapid progress 
of the anti-social Albigensian heresy, and the strong monist 
tendengies which affected a number of circles under the influ- 
ence of the Arab philosophers, among which curiously enough 
were the Troubadours, from whom St. Francis received a 
good deal of inspiration. 

An excellent description of how the mendicant orders 
coped with the situation is given by the late Dom Cuthbert 
Butler in Ways of Christian Life (Sheed and Ward, 1932) :— 
“Established in the great cities, the Dominicans turned 
themselves to the instruction and the religious needs of the 
Catholic populations of Western Europe. In this way they 
were setting themselves to the same work as the Franciscans, 
preaching and bringing religion to the people: but in a 
different way, and in a great measure to different people. 
While the Franciseans addressed themselves chiefly to the 
festering masses of the great cities. to the suffering poor, 
tv the outcasts of society, the Dominicans addressed them- 
selves particularly to the most intellectual circles, the 
‘ intelligentsia.” ”” 

I think that everyone will grant the wonderful effectiveness 
of their work, but on the other hand there are many who 
look on Luther, however good his intentions, as responsible 
for a state of havoc from the results of which Europe is still 
suffering, the result of his refusal to listen to authority. 

There are many who are watching the Oxford Groups 
with not unfriendly eyes, but who see serious troubles ahead 
of them if they continue to neglect the wisdom, not only 
of the oldest branch of Christianity, but of other branches 
which have several centuries of experience behind them. 

I think Canon Streeter is not quite fair when he says that 
in the middle ages ‘‘ the majority of baptised Christians were 
not, in practice, expected to live the Christian life except in 
a quite elementary form.’ I would refer him to the letter 
of St. Francis addressed to ‘‘ all who dwell in the world,” 
of which a good analysis is given by Father Cuthbert in his 
life of St. Francis, pp. 275-8, among many other examples 
that disprove his contention, or, if he holds that St. Francis’ 
point of view was no longer held in the sixteenth century, 
to Abbot Blosius’ Rule of the Spiritual Life and the Spiritual 
Mirror, published in 1587 and 1557, both of which had a 
far-reaching effect among the laity.—Yours faithfully, 

Travellers’ Club, Pall. Mall, S.W.1. CLONMORE. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir.—How delightful to hear the Provost of Queen’s chanting 
his palinode !_ One is reminded of Jerome’s dream, in which the 
saint saw himself brought before a celestial tribunal, and 
scourged for being more Ciceronian than Christian. So vivid 
was the dream that he awoke to find his shoulders black and 
blue. Erasmus admired Jerome and loved the classics. 
Reading Plato, he could hardly avoid exclaiming: ‘ Holy 
Socrates, pray for us.’ And as he studied Cicero he had to 
stop and kiss the manuscript. But the witty Dutchman had 
no thirst for souls, no rousing slogan. Seldom is the scholar 
a prophet. Luther ranks as an exception. The fierce earnest- 
ness which shines out in his writings is indeed a contrast to 
the urbane tolerance and compromise of Erasmus, 


Yet why go back to the Reformation for a parallel? Bishop 
Butler said to Wesley : “ Sir, the pretending to extraordinary 
revelations and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing.” 
There is at least one prelate who would like to say the same 
to the founder of the Oxford Group.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, E. J. Botus. 


The Rectory, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—“ If ever at an Oxford Group meeting the language 
used by a speaker falls below the highest level of literary 
taste, I console myself with the reflection that, if conversa- 
tional Greek was good enough for the Apostles, conversational 
English should be good enough for me.” 

Dr. Streeter is like the lady who consoled herself by the 
reflection that, if the Authorized Version was good enough 
for St. Paul, it was good enough for her. 

It is popularly supposed that the Apostle Paul did not 
use the Authorized Version, and that the Apostles spoke in 
Aramaic.—Yours, &c., ACADEMICUS. 

P.S.—I think Dr. Streeter has not been reading Luther 
recently. 





IN PRAISE OF POLAND 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 


Sir,—Having just returned from a visit to Poland, I am 
wondering why that country has received so little attention 
from English travellers. At the risk of making mistakes 
due to a short acquaintance, may I suggest to your readers 
that there are things to be found there which are quite as 
significant and valuable as those which her great neighbours 
advertise so successfully? To mention first the superficial 
impressions one gets in exploring a city like Cracow, staying 
in the countryside of Galicia and in the Carpathians. After 
passing through Germany, one’s chief impression is one of 
peace. This is partly due to the comparative absence of 
motor traffic. ‘Though there is an efficient service of tramways 
and motor “buses in the suburbs, the traffic consists chiefly 
of horse carriages, peasant carts and pedestrians. To one 
who hates noise and the distraction due to the fear of being 
run over, the release and freedom to look and enjoy what 
one sees are most refreshing. Add to this that the people 
themselves are quieter and gentler than any I have met. 
We joined several crowds of hundreds and even thousands 
of people of different classes and never saw or heard any 
loud, raucous or hysterical behaviour. Not that they were 
subdued or depressed, on the contrary they were very good- 
humoured and interested in all that went on, but with the 
unselfconscious restraint and dignity which is usually asso- 
ciated with good breeding. The same impression is made 
by the behaviour of the man in the street to foreigners. They 
are neither stared at nor bothered in any way, but in any 
difficulty they are treated with sympathy and special con- 
sideration. Once when we were intending to visit a national 
monument we found a tremendously large queue of thousands 
of people waiting to go in. We spoke to the young man 
who was marshalling the crowd, and he at once made way 
for us to go the front. At this several people protested, 
but when they were told that we were foreigners they most 
amiably gave way. There is an absence of iron discipline 
and rigid rules in every department ; crowds, as in England, 
seem to organise themselves by common sense and the exercise 
of consideration for other people’s rights. 

The same impression of pervasive moderation and good 
taste is apparent in the care of monuments and works of art. 
The foreigner is astonished to hear that the greatest treasure 
of Cracow, the group of buildings in the Wawel or citadel, 
has been lately restored after mutilation and defacement. 
They seem to have grown old inside and out in such exquisite 
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harmony with their natural surroundings thet the effect is 
like a dream, without one jarring note. 

It is the same with their public ceremonies, which have 
the unity and surprise of works of art, in which all the people 
take a natural part; that one, for instance, where after a 
religious service on the mountain side the peasant representa- 
tives of all the different districts of Poland marched past the 
President in their various magnificent costumes, each with 
its own band of musicians. and many. of them with their 
flocks of sheep and dogs. 

We were so fortunate as to be welcomed and entertained 
in several private houses both in town and country, and 
here we found the same spirit of gentleness and consideration 
carried to its finest expression. It was here that we learned 
what was being done both voluntarily and officially to unite 
and develop the natin. In the face of great d'fficulties and 
suffering due to the economic crisis, the prevailing temper 
was one of faith and hope. People had not yet lost the 
sense of the miraculous reward of the faith and agony of a 
hundred years which is the resurrection of Poland. In every 
direction, especially in education, creative experiments are 
being made, a new social class is rising, the old class of the 
country gentry are turning their gifts in new directions for the 
common good. The visitor cannot help feeling that here at 
least is one good result of the War, one country which has 
found itself and may have a unique contribution to make to 
European civilisation. 

We found those with whom we talked anxious to learn from 
England and to increase their intercourse with this country. 
They believe they have much to learn from us. Could not 
more of us turn aside from the study of Nazi pathology to 
discover what we can learn from them, and how we might 
cooperate together to maintain and develop that higher 
civilisation for all which is based upon respect for personality 
and personal relationships ?—Yours faithfully, 

22 Queen Anne’s Gate, ALICE CAMERON, 

Westminster. 


“ BARBAROUS ABYSSINIA” 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.| 
Sir,—That Abyssinia is not as civilised as the Western 
nations of Europe is undisputed, but that she is as savage 
and lawless as the Italians would like to make others believe 
is far from the case. 

During the last four months of 1908 I travelled alone with 
two Abyssinians and three mules and, save for a twelve-bore, 
absolutely unarmed, from the then rail-head at Dire Dowa via 
Harrar and Addis Ababa right through to Fashoda (IXodok), 
and during the whole of the journey I was not only not 
molested but was actually entertained on several occasions 
by provincial Governors. 

The first time was at Harrar during the Mascal festival 
and tournament, when the Ras Mayodi (head of the Merchants) 
eame ftom the Governor of that province to invite me to 
join the other Europeans at a great feast that took place 
during this period. In a huge mud-and-thatch building in 
which several hundred troops were partaking of raw beef, 
teff bread and tedj, several tables had been arranged close to 
where the notables were seated on skins and rugs, and here 
we were pressed to partake of champagne, beer and quite a 
collection of strong drinks, and several times during the hour 
or so we remained there one or other of the notables came 
over to see that we were being liberally served. 

Later on at Jaré Ras Tesama invited me to his Guebi 
where he was dispensing justice, and again I was served 
with beer, whisky and other drinks. 

At many of the larger villages we passed through I was 
presented with huge quantities of sour milk, teff, tedj and not 
infrequently, a sheep. This was all given freely, and certainly 
without expectation of receiving a handsome present in return 
as, travelling light as I was, no Abyssinian with their well- 
developed acumen could have had any such foolish hopes. 

In camp, my two men were often absent procuring fodder 
and food for themselves and their animals, and as I was often 
out with the gun the tent was often left unguarded, but never 
was anything purloined during these occasions. 

I wonder where in Europe one could have received such 
consideration. — Believe me, Sir, yours truly, 


Ferme Georgette, Bauskaura, Morocco. G. T. Guays. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir,—I should be ungrateful indeed if I did not thank yf 

Alistair Cooke for his generous review of my Dictionan, . 
Modern American Usage. If I offer a comment on one po . 
criticisms, it is not by way of complaint or even self-justifj 
tion, but rather to point a moral in warning to any of : 
readers who pursue the fascinating hobby of studying Amnetieg 
idiom. Mr. Cooke thinks that in dealing with colloquialism, 
I have included many usages that have become clniiee 
Accordingly, in this respect my dictionary is “ often a quarter 
of a century out of date.” He specifies as instances the dis. 
tinctively American uses of ‘* masher,” “ call down,” “ set 
one’s bag for,”’ and * elegant,” and tells us that he has himself 
found that they are unknown to the present generation of 
Americans. 

I daresay he is right about ‘‘ masher,”’. for I cannot supply 
any recent example of it... But the Supplement of the Oxford 
English Dictionary gives an example of * call down,” taken 
from a book dated 1923. My own examples of “ set one’s 
bag” are taken from a book published in 1930, and one of my 
examples of * elegant” from a book of 1931. Each of these 
books is issued by a University Press. 

Here, then, is the moral: that it is dangerous to conclude 
that a certain term or usage is not current in America merely 
because one does not happen to have come across it oneself 
or because it is unknown to one’s own circle of American 
acquaintance. This has impressed itself strongly on me during 
the process of compiling my dictionary. When I have been 
doubtful whether a certain expression should be included or 
not, I have sometimes written to personal friends in the 
United States for their opinion. Again and again one of my 
correspondents reports that he has never heard it, while 
another replies that he has never heard anything else. There 
is always some risk in attempting even a positive generalisation 
in matters of linguistic usage, but a negative generalisation is 
more risky still.—Yours, &c., 


Welwyn Garden City. H. W. Horwiit, 


THE POPE AND THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—If the * sentimental ideal’? expressed in my letter on 
the above subject in your issue of a fortnight ago is worth 
pursuing may I, in reply to Mr. Barry’s letter, suggest that it is 
difficult to see any fair analogy between the Pope now 
pronouncing a war on Abyssinia to be “unholy” and Mr, 
Barry’s instance of “the British Prime Minister pronounc- 
ing judgement on an American gangster without having heard 
the case either for the prosecution or for the defence and with 
no commission to act as judge’? If the “‘ case ” before the 
Pope was whether by the standard of pre-League times Italy 
would be justified in making war against Abyssinia, Mr. 
Barry’s analogy might hold good. But the “ case” at this 
stage is simply this. Is Italy morally right in dishonouring 
not only her undertaking by the Kellogg Pact to renounce war 
but also her obligations and promises as a member of the 
League ? On this clear-cut issue the “* case for the prosecution 
and for the defence ” is already before the Pope in the blatant 
facts of Italy’s behaviour and utterances during the last few 
months, culminating in Baron Alcisi’s announcement at 
Geneva on Wednesday that *‘ Italy reserved liberty of action 
in all respects whether to leave the League or to declare war.” 
Surely in the Pope’s mind there can only be one answer to this, 
to pronounce which now would be neither ‘ condemning 
without trial” nor being “led by sentiment and not by 
reason.” And the Pope’s ‘“ commission to act as judge” 
would be the responsibility lying on him as head of that large 
section of organised Christianity, the Roman Catholic 
Church.—Yours faithfully, HERBERT KEALY. 
Oxford. 


[To the Editor of Tue SpectTator.] 
Srtr,—In your ‘* News of the Week” you refer to the Pope 
as an Italian Pope. May I remind you that the Pope is 
not an Italian national but the sovereign ruler of an indepen- 
dent State—the Vatican City ? In his spiritual capacity the 
Pope is the supreme head of by far the larger section of the 
Western Church, and claims to be supreme in all matters 
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of faith and morals. War is surely a question of morals. 
In these circumstances the world has expected and would 
have welcomed from the Pope an ad hoc pronouncement 
upon the Italo-Ethiopian situation. The statements which 
have, up to the present, been made by His Holiness, although 
expressing admirable sentiments, have been in terms too 
neral to have any influence. Your correspondent, Mr. 
joan A. Barry, states that the Pope cannot judge without 
knowing all the facts, but have not all the facts been known 
to the world for months past? What further facts are 
there to know? The Wal Wal incident upon which Italy 
originally founded its claims has now been adjudicated 
upon. If the dispute were to be judged by the ordinary 
standards of civilised justice it would therefore now be at 
an end.—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. Tuomson. 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


[The use of the term “‘ an Italian Pope,” was not, of course, 
intended to imply that the Pope remained an Italian national 
after his elevation to the Holy See. But he was an Italian 
national, and all his traditions Italian, for 65 out of his 78 
years of life—Ep. The Spectator.| 


FORCE, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
[To the Editor of Tae Srecrator.]. 
Sir,—As an old soldier who has also had experience of police 
work in Peace and War may I try to point out that when 
amateurs try to explain that ‘‘ War” can become “ police 
work” they are making matters worse and themselves 
ridiculous ? An operation depends on what it is all about. 
Dr. Sheppard is correct when he states that in order to abolish 
war it is necessary to undertake not to take part in it. The 
Archbishop of York has told me personally that “no Army 
is ‘legally’ armed except when it has authority from the 
League to employ force.” Police forces do not fight or 
compete in armament races against each other, and to compare 
the action taken by the League in the Saar (when nobody 
was “taking sides’ and all were bent on Peace) with any 
action which the League may take, * in the field,” is futile. 

The Archbishop of York also told us all on September Ist 
on the wireless that Gospel guidance (the phrase is mine) is 
conditioned by an over-riding “ legality,” which in view of 
his words to me, convinces me that we must not only give up 
using the expressions, ** Police” and * Sanctions > when we 
mean War, but that we must also follow Dr. Sheppard or fail, 
for the over-riding ** Legality’ to which the Archbishop 
refers means that in peace time we Christians are to condone 
“illegality °° by permitting armies to be armed at all. In 
other words apparently what is clearly wrong and therefore 
contrary to the Law of God and the Teachings of Christ in 
peace-time, by some magic dispensation becomes right if 
the League takes it on in war-time ! 

Iam afraid I am too red a soldier to be so convinced, and 
out of my personal experience of a somewhat hectic life I 
feel drawn to the downright directness of Dick Sheppard in 
preference to the obvious indirectness of the leaders of the 
Churches.— Yours faithfully, I’. P. Crozier, 

East Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. Brig.-General. 


BLACK GAME IN SURREY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 
Sir,—With reference to my letter to you about Black Game 
in Surrey a few weeks ago I think the following facts kindly 
given me by Miss Burke of Newton Vallence may be of interest 
to you. They are taken from notes made by Miss Burke’s 
father which he had inserted in his copy of Kelsall and Munn’s 
Birds of Hampshire, and are as follows : 


Black Game. Seen on several occasions by U. J. Burke, Broxhead, 
from 1886 to 1894. Getting scarce in 1902. 

Blackcock and Greyhen. A pair of birds flying over Oxney Moss, 
Broxhead, by John Britten (2 Gypsy) in 1900. 
Two Greyhen and one Black cock, near Farnham, 1896. 
by Captain Neil Maclacklan while on Manocuvres. 
Blackcock. Feathers found round Fox’s earth near Hogmoor 
Pond, 1891. G. Dixey, Broxhead House. 

Other birds noted and seen from 1887 to 1909: Woodcock, Buz- 
zards, Hobby, Peregrine Faleon, Golden Eye. Flock of 
Sandgrouse (one instance only, May 20th, 1888). 


Seen 


This would seem to bring the existence of Black Game in the 


neighbourhood of Hindhead down to the beginning of the 
present century. 

I have also today been talking to Mr. Harris of the Pottery 
at Farnham, who tells me that his father used to shoot Black 
Game in the Kingsley and Woolmer Forest area in the °70’s 
of the last century.—Yours very truly, NORTHBROOK. 

Pursers, Bramdean, Alresford, Hants. 


REAL SANCTIONS OR NONE 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—In my article “* Real Sanctions or None,” which appeared 
in your issue of September 6th, there is a mistake of a single 
word which makes an important difference in the sense. 

The sentence which, as printed, runs “It is true that if 
unanimity of this kind (i.e., apart from the disputants) is not 
secured one of the disputants could resort to force without 
waiting for the delays and procedure in Articles 12 and 15 
without making itself necessarily liable to League sanctions,” 
should be read with the ‘substitution of the word “ after” 
for * without.”” The next sentence indeed “In a case of 
flagrant resort to war while that procedure is still incomplete, 
or after a rejection of the procedure, the provision of Article 16 
is imperative,” indicates that this was the sense intended. 
My main point was that, while action should be ** collective,” 
sanctions do not, as has often been stated, require unanimity 
apart from the disputants. A single, and possibly corrupt, 
vote by another State could not make the provisions as to 
sanctions legally inoperative in the case of a flagrant breach 
of the Covenant.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

66 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7 ARTHUR SALTER, 


INDIANS AND ENGLISH LIFE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of July 5th appeared 
a paragraph concerning Indian students in this country, in 
which ** Janus*’ made the following remarks: ‘* Whether the 
20,000 (sic : a misprint presumably, since the correct number 
is roughly 2,000) are able to see the best of the life of the 
country in which they spend three or four formative years 
may be questioned. . . . More doors in English life might well 
be opened to them.” Undoubtedly a large number do not 
see the best of life in this country, just as numbers of our 
own people living abroad do not see the best of the life which 
surrounds them. Comparatively few doors in English life are 
open to students from India—or any Asiatic or African 
country—unless the man is wealthy, or comes with personal 
introductions. 

I say man advisedly as women students receive, by compari- 
son, a warmer welcome. English men are slower for the most 
part to open their doors than are English women ; it is notable 
in any international student organisation of a social nature, 
whether within colleges or without, that the majority of 
English members are women, a fact which frequently receives 
unfavourable comment. 

Much might be accomplished at this time in the realm of 
‘**the imponderables ” in this urgent matter of Indo-British 
relations if ‘‘ Janus’ remark were taken to heart and acted 
upon by your readers. Our Council is always happy to further 
such efforts, if anyone should be willing to act, but uncertain 
as to the first steps.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

FLORENCE G, SUTTON, 
Secretary, East and West Friendship Council. 
32 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—A writer of a recent article in The Spectator speaks of 
the acquisitiveness of Great Britain. Great Britain in 1884, 
although pressed by a hundred natives of the Cameroons to be 
their Overlord declined. That does not look like acquisitiveness, 
Again, Germany was allowed by a bargain to colonise German 
East Africa, now Tanganyika territory, although the British 
Navy through work of many years had made it safe for human 
habitation by putting down the Arab slave trade. Many of 
the once slaves were, after being taught at Zanzibar, trans- 
ferred to the mainland under the care of missionaries to live a 
free and settled life. Missionaries, traders and explorers had 
all done much for the good cause. 
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On Tuesday last, September 8rd, an Ethiopian who ad- 
dressed an influential and representative meeting, said : 
** He would rather ’”’—that is, if Ethiopia were to be colonised 
—‘ be under the just and considerate administration of Great 


1905) of two New Zealand teams in this country in 63 m, 
Mr. Woodrooffe states (writing of that try) :— 
greybeards and youngsters at school know th 


‘atches, 
~* Everyone, 


. at it wasn’t 
a try—it was bad luck—after all, referees are onl 


Riven pte . : : OP 7 y human Lam 
Britain.”” The natives of Africa know who are just and con- especially in Wales. ‘ law 
siderate. Ask the natives of Bechuanaland and Basutoland ; The fact is that there was never any doubt that Wal The 
they will leave you in no doubt as to the matter. scored that try. It was a clean cut, well worked for esac Coun 

Germany under her present leadership would teach the never disputed. : Wag’ 
Africans war if they had the chance, and in no case while this The disputed try was that “ scored ” by the New Ze: — 
is her policy ought she to be allowed to have colonies.—Yours ; z a 


centre, the late R. G. Deans: which was disallowed by the 
referee, who was not “ up ” with the ball. 

All the facts of this * score are given by the Welshman 
who tackled Deans, Dr. E. Morgan, in a letter he wrote to 
me which I published in my Rugby Football Up-to-Date Tall 
some 14 years ago. 


faithfully. 
Corner House, Milton, Didcot. 


J. G. SHOTTON. 


OPINIONS ON OXFORD 








m us' 
‘ Vditor ‘HE SPECTATOR. : 5 = 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraron.| In the excerpt I give here from Mr. Woodrooffe’s article prin 
Sir,—Mr. Johnson, writing in your issue of August 30th he infers that the referee was a Welshman. Actually it Tho 
on * Oxford Social Round,” starts from the proposition that was a Scot, Mr. Dallas, afterwards President of the Scottish it W 
an incident involving a number of youthfully absurd practical Rugby Union, who officiated in that memorable game, which tain 
jokes has strengthened the impression that Oxford is ““an_ I saw. E. H. D. Sewer who 
academy of mad orgy and peculiar decadence.” Solicitous, , plea 
therefore, of the good name of Oxford—and with the intention asse 
of dissipating this injurious impression, he proceeds calmly “MR. LANSBURY ” cop 
to depict an Oxford of ‘ parasite dons,” ‘* foetid moral To the Edi a C are 
atmosphere,” ‘* petting parties to canned syncopation ”’ [To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.] greé 
and * elderly libertines,” who, he would have us believe, Srr,—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe concludes his review of Mr. Lans by 
surround and pervert the poor undergraduate. Far better  bury’s book, Looking Backwards and Forwards, with an tha 
-——and far more honest had he been, if he had declared from attack on my wife and myself. He considers that we should con 
the outset that he was going to indulge in some random “have told him (Mr. Lansbury) the meaning of ‘ cockney shij 
mud slinging, than, making the excuse that he must white-  saturnalia’ and expunged a sentence such as this: ‘My int 
wash Oxford, attempt to conceal the fact that he was doing mother died when my first child was born.’ 'That would seem } 
his best to bring it into disrepute. to imply a new peril in childbirth.” len 
Finally, with regard to his criticism of University journalism The phrase “ cockney saturnalia ” is used quite legitimately cor 
’ is « . “4 £ re Qs « 7 : % ; . : ee . “a y 
as “somewhat of a scandal,” he is as well aware as any jin the book ; the second phrase is an entirely unexceptionable by 
other member of the University, that positions on the staffs statement of fact. Mrs. Lansbury, senior, died at the time Int 
—as well as space in the papers, are alike open to such under- — when Mr. Lansbury’s first child was born. It requires a mind seas 
graduates as can produce the best articles. And, with regard of quite exceptional vulgarity to see anything ridiculous in ap] 
to his own statement that “it has become even more the — that information. the 
choice instrument of the political and social pushers,”’ it May I add a more general statement ? I was allowed to Bu 
will be of interest to contemporaneous members of the prepare Mr. Lansbury’s text for the printer because he is a th 
t mniversity that Mr. Johnson has seen fit to arrogate to busy man, and not, as Mr. Ratcliffe so civilly seem to assume, La 
himself the right to cast the first stone.—I am, Sir, yours, &¢., — peeause he cannot write English. In so doing, I meticulously Bt 
Kerri Briant, refrained from removing the racy and colloquial phrases which ” 
Sub-Editor of the Isis. he uses. They are the same as those he uses in speech, and - 
Queensberry, Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. are typical of the man. I would no more alter them than I fat 
would change the phrases of Cobbett. And if I did think of ha 
changing them it would not be to the desiccated journalese that * 
RUSSIA THEN AND NOW Mr. Ratcliffe thinks to be correct English.—Yours faithfully, Bi 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] Raymonp W. PostGate. -* 
e 
Sir,—While greatly appreciating the compliment of being 45 Hendon Lane, London, N.3. ar 
noticed in the very restricted available space in your paper, : pile ae re . du 
; x é : : Hai cae [If every passing criticism is ‘‘ an attack” every reviewer 
may I point out an unintentional error of Mr. Goldman’s? . * : Poe : 
ch : : ? me is ipso facto an aggressor. As for Mr. Ratcliffe’s comment on 
In your issue of August 30th he says I have “ failed to appre- A ¥ : ; : de 
a : : ‘ wea ‘ the curious phrase ‘“* My mother died when my first child was 
ciate that in Russia today the individual has a certain freedom ‘ as ‘ . 9 As 
é aap é a born ” (the same day ? the same week ?_ the same month ?) A 
denied him in such supposedly free countries as France and. 3 : 2 : m 
: a ; sige aaa it requires—to adapt Mr. Postgate’s own phraseology—a 
England.’ On pages 281-282, however, great stress is laid on : ; , in Se Vv 
er sar ; - : mind of quite exceptional fastidiousness to see anything 
this freedom which I often noticed during my tour. : : Ry m 
‘ i ae vulgar in a_ perfectly unexceptionable sentence.—Eb. The 
As regards my alleged lament on the passing of the old : . w 
= : me : : : 2 Spectator. ] 
order, I wished to emphasise my gratitude for the innumerable te 
kindnesses formerly showered upon me while stating my m 
belief that the new system will be better for the masses than TT? le 
the old one, in spite of the faults of the former. I quite INTERNATIONAL FORCE OR BOYCO ; al 
realise, however, in this connexion that my pestilential trick [To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] A 
of introducing not _only digressions but digressions within Sin,—In The Spectator of July 19th you published a letter S 
digressions may easily mislead any reviewer, so that in this from Miss Lee advocating the formation of an armed inter- Ww 
instance I alone am to blame for having given a wrong im- national police force with which to maintain order amongst 
pression.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, the nations. O1 
Ottery St. Mary, Devon. W. H.-H. Waters. I beg to draw Miss Lee’s attention to Admiral Sir Herbert e" 
Richmond’s book, Sea Power in the Modern World, in which M 
she will find this question very fully and ably investigated ° h 
A HISTORIC TRY and the conclusion drawn that an economic boycott enforced si 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] against an aggressor nation is the most efficient and humane h 
‘ ; : ; . manner of maintaining peace. h 
,—I ; very rest article on New Zealand Rugl a ; 
om * his Ws ees om. Aerio 3 ‘Bey Had the other Great Powers threatened Italy with such h 
Football in your issue of September 6th Mr. T. B. R. Woodrooffe ie » oe b 
: : ; ; ee action, Abyssinia would now be safe and the peace of the 
has made two mistakes, one by inference, which, as this is quill wat senda ain tele a aM 4 
not the first time I have read the same mistake, I hope you i Z ; y» F. H. Fincu. 1 


will spare me the space to point out. 
Writing of the solitary defeat (by Wales 1 try to nil in 


Estancia ‘* Garruchos,’ Garruchos, Provincia de Corrientes, 
Argentina, August 18th. 
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Lamb’s Autobiography 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Turty years ago the Boston Bibliophile Society, whose funds 
must have been in excellent state, caused to be privately 
printed an edition of all the Letters of Lamb then known. 
Those who have seen it will recall the handsome way in which 
jt was done, and particularly the first volume, a folio, con- 
taining a profusion of complete facsimiles of letters. Those 
who never saw_it have probably missed a number of the 
pleasant things which, not being for publication, it could 
assemble. For otherwise there were conflicting points of 
copyright—and these persisted. To those who had more than 
a reader's interest in the matter it was clear that the next 
great edition of Lamb’s Letters would be best undertaken 
by Mr. Lucas, who had already accomplished the finest work 
that way, subject to the copyright trouble. No one seemed to 
combine as he could the energy and intuition of Elian scholar- 
ship with the diplomacy called for by apparently discordant 
interests. 

Mr. Lucas has now settled any doubts that arose in the 
lengthy interval, and orchestrated everything and everybody 
concerned. Perhaps, indeed, some English owners of letters 
by Lamb have missed the symphony. A paragraph of his 
Introduction records that, in contrast with American collectors, 
our own have scarcely made any response to the preparatory 
appeals published by Mr. Lucas. It is also the sad fact that 
the notebooks so methodically filled by the late Major 
Butterworth (who used, I understand, to serve out pills to 
the Border Regiment with one hand while he explicated 
Lamb's pages with the other) have not been available. 
But with these exceptions the performance has been unani- 
mously supported. Mr. Lucas pays his tribute to the collections 
made for a new edition of the Letters by that devoted and 
faultless enquirer Mrs. Anderson; her posthumous help 
has not been the least reason why the present three volumes 
supersede, in range and in sidelight, even the aforesaid Boston 
Bibliophile rarity. To that the lucky few will still return 
at times, but only, as I suppose, on one account: Lamb's 
letters may be best apprehended in his own handwriting, 
artfully inflectional, and the new edition for all its fine pro- 
duction lacks facsimiles of the manuscript. 

It has an index. If that were all, it would be a distinction 
denied to many publications ; but this index is itself a dowry. 
As a former contributor to the Athenaeum Lamb might be 
merry over the fact that an ex-editor of that journal, Mr. 
Vernon Rendall, should spend such time and erudition on the 
minutiae of his letters. Here, for example, is a list of Lamb's 
work as an artist (and that at any rate is reproduced in the 
text). It includes pictures of corkscrews (five), Cottle (** from 
memory . . . perhaps the left eye has hardly justice done it *’), 
legs (C. Lamb’s), vases (for the inspiration of Chinese artisans) 
and Westwood (** how weak is painting to describe a man!”’). 
Another list determines ‘some aversions ”’—Jews and 
Scotsmen are not there, but the second Mrs. Godwin is, together 
with Sundays, the country, and return from a bad play. 

The total number of letters, to which Mary Lamb contributes 
only a half-century, is over a thousand—far more than have 
ever represented Lamb as a correspondent in print till now. 
Mr. Lucas agrees with those who feel that even Lamb's 
hastiest and briefest notes retain some tincture of his profound 
singularity, and must not be edited out. Towards the end of 
his life Lamb grew more inclined to laconic messages, which 
his young friends naturally did not throw away when they 
had read them. ‘There was only one Charles Lamb. His 
brevities had depth Again, he had some aspiring acquaintances 





The Letters of Charles Lamb, to which are added those of 
his sister Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 3 vols. 
(Dent and Methuen. £3.) 


whose standing with him scarcely commanded copious ex- 
pression. That civil friend to genius, Thomas Allsop, received 
from him a good many letters of what one may call birthday- 
telegram length. But the collection which Mr. Lucas has 
been enabled to bring out does not owe its numerical superiority 
over the others to a too great sprinkling of scraps. ** Mr. 
Lamb requests the pleasure of Mr. Pryor’s company at supper 
Friday evening next ” is not at all typical of the accessions. 

It has never been Mr. Lucas’s way to enlarge critically on 
Lamb ; his view of Lamb's greatness has generally appeared 
in annotations, not lectures. And so it is with the present 
edition of the Letters. ‘ As to the value and importance 
of these letters, their good sense, their wit, their humanity, 
their fun, their timeliness and timelessness, I have nothing 
fresh to say; the book is the evidence.” This position is 
probably what Lamb would have admired and even what 
he intended as a legacy to his readers, alike in his general 
writings and in his letters. The principal response he seems 
to require of us is an apprehension of his mood and his meaning, 
and he fights shy of anything like study circles. His letters 
engage the mind in a delightful exercise, but it is not of that 
kind which results in disquisitions on the doctrine of the 
enclitic De. It is analogous to our vigilance and constructive 
curiosity through the scenes of some great novel. For Lamb, 
as much as any human being can do, shaped and controlled 
his personal relationships, and (without artificiality) treated 
his very walks and visitings like an artist. He idealised 
people, places and episodes just enough—even his indignations 
have that quality. Throughout his life he had a desire to 
write a good play, and in that wish he failed—but there was 
the larger theatre of his experience in which he achieved 
something Shakespearean, and the letters are the outline 
of that beautiful union of emotions and abilities and many- 
coloured life. 

I would offer an instance of Lamb’s seeing even his diffi- 
culties with an ultimate enjoyment, in his malediction on 
Taylor the original publisher of ** Elia.””. One other great 
writer was moved to anger by Taylor’s methods or attitude, 
namely Landor, who wrote letters on the oceasion. Landor’s 
rage is mere rage, and reduces itself to the assertion that the 
bookseller is no gentleman. Lamb, when Taylor coldly 
interrupts the preparation of the Last Essays of Elia with a 
demand for copyright fees, is equally angry, but does not leave 
himself punching holes in the empty air. He makes a comic 
ceremony of it; a Lutheran denunciation is cancocted, 
* The out-law to the Mosaic dispensation !—unworthy to 
have seen Moses’s behind—to lay his desecrating hands upon 
Elia! Has the irreverent ark-toucher been struck blind I 
wonder —? The more I think of him, the less I think of 
him. His meanness is invisible with aid of solar micro- 
The less flea that bites 
More when 


scope, my moral eye smarts at him. 
little fleas! The great Beast ! the beggarly nit ! 
we meet.” 

Lamb’s Letters, then, though they contain plenty of thinking 
on every sort of subject, from Blake's pictures to agricultural 
distress, from promised heavens to present cookery, are the 
life-drama of one man—perhaps the cleverest of his generation, 
certainly the least ambitious and at the same time the most 
resolute in preserving his aims. This sensitive and long-sus- 
tained action, involving a host of remarkable but dissimilar 
friends, is seen much as Lamb saw it through the unsurpassed 
medium of his own immediate comments. After a century, 
these often require some explanatory information, and the 
notes compiled by Mr. Lucas give it almost wherever it is 
required ; but they do not deprive each reader of ** marking 
the play’ for himself, and, as Lamb meant, approaching 
Lamb alone. 
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Lawyers Make Hay 


The Druce-Portland Case. 

worth. 10s. 6d.) 
Tut Druce case may be properly described as entertaining 
and instructive, for it is more than a comedy of liars and of 
lunatics ; it is an example of juridical foolery almost without 
a parallel in the history of English law. But the humour of 
the affair, after all, is of a bleak, dishevelled appearance. 
All the principal figures are irredeemably squalid ; not only 
the living figures in the case, but those who are only phantas- 
mally present, whether in spotty photographs or in the 
memory of a crook. The flippancy of Mr. Plowden, the cackles 
of dutifully responding laughter in the dingy court, the cynical 
effrontery of Robert Caldwell, the playful acuteness of Mr. 
Avory while dissecting and exposing a more than usually 
defiant lie, the greedy exploitation of the whole affair by 
the officers of the law, the dirt, the malice, the newspaper 
tricks, the sordid residue of mystery, the final macabre investi- 
gation at Highgate—all this makes up a spectacle which belongs 
to comedy of the more cruel sort, a comedy of avarice and of 
ignoble collaboration, of treachery and of inconceivable fraud. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Besterman, who describes it as 
“a rattling good farce.” 

Final comment upon the Druce-Portland case, and upon the 
Iegal management of the case, will be reserved (obviously) 
for a later age. The facts are simple. William John Cavendish 
Scott Bentinck—not Bentinck-Scott, as Mr. Besterman has it— 
was the Fifth Duke of Portland, born in 1800. He was a man who 
lived in obscure eccentricity. It was repeatedly stated, in the 
Druce proceedings, that he was intelligent. The proofs of this in- 
telligence are remarkable. He built a whole complex of under- 
ground rooms at Welbeck, -travelled in a carriage with drawn 
curtains, wore a top hat of extraordinary altitude, strapped or 
tied his trousers above the ankle, and was never seen without 
a huge umbrella. He avoided all the ordinary encounters of 
life, desiring to be invisible or at least unrecognised, and he 
achieved an unimportance rarely possible in the case of a duke. 
But this elaborate preservation of nonentity was to have 
consequences of the most peculiar nature. 

If you had put a beard and whiskers on the face of the 
Duke he would have closely resembled Mr. T. C. Druce, who 
kept a “ bazaar” in Baker Street. The whole case depended 
upon the alleged actual identity of these two persons. 

Mr. Druce (who had been twice married and had several 
children) died in 1864. The Duke died (unmarried and 
without recognised issue) in 1879. In 1896 Mrs. Anna Maria 
Druce, the widow of a son of T. C. Druce, asserted that the 
burial of the Baker Street dealer was a bogus affair, that the 
Duke had got tired of his bazaar business and had therefore 
deposited the entirely fictitious Druce in Highgate Cemetery. 
The coffin, she insisted, was empty, or contained only a few 
pieces of lead. The poor lady was a little unsettled in her 
mind when she appealed for an exhumation, and a very short 
experience of legal procedure was enough to drive her com- 
pletely insane. But already we are confronted by at least 
three unsolved mysteries : (1) How did this highly fantastic 
story originate ? (2) How did it come to be taken up seriously? 
(3) Why had Mrs. Druce been quiet for so long? After the 
collapse of Mrs. Druce and her removal to an asylum the 
affair was revived in 1905 by G. H. Druce, who came to 
England from Australia. This man was a descendant of 
T. C. Druce by his first marriage. His action took the form 
of a charge of perjury against Herbert Druce, who alleged 
that he had actually seen his father (T. C. Druce) dead and 
buried in 1864. The intervener organised a financial backing 
to his attack by inviting the public to subscribe to a company 
—the Druce-Portland Company—with promises of a huge 
return for their money if he won his case and proved his claim 
to the Portland and Howard de Walden estates. In response 
to this appeal a capital of about £30,000 was raised from a 
multitude of credulous gulls in a very short time. The case 
was opened before Mr. Plowden at the Marylebone Police 
Court in October, 1907. Mr. Horace Avory demolished the 


By Theodore Besterman. (Duck- 


evidence for the prosecution ; Mr. Druce’s coffin was exhumed 
and the remains of Mr. Druce were found inside it ; charges of 
perjury were now made against the principal witnesses for 
the prosecution, two women receiving heavy sentences, and 
Robert Caldwell (who had fled to America) only escaping a 
much heavier sentence by dying insane. 


a 

So the affair was disposed of; but a residue of Mystery 
still remains. This residue lies in the obscure origin of : 
legend which connected the Duke with the shop in Bake, 
Street. Undoubtedly there is a mystery in this . 
a mystery not to be explained by the simple hypothesis that 
Anna Maria was always mad. Somewhere in the legeng 
there was a latent plausibility which carried a certain Measure 
of conviction. What were the actual elements of this plays. 
ibility ? Was the affair adequately explained by the dis. 
persal of a sordid conspiracy and the exhumation of a Fespect. 
able burial? These are problems obviously inherent jn the 
facts of the case, and it is not easy to avoid the Conclusion 
that the Duke of Portland may have been associated, in g 
manner still inexplicable, with T. C. Druce and his Baker 
Street bazaar. The question of the identity of the Duke 
with the dealer was presumably disposed of in the hearing 
of the case, but the real mystery of the association was neve 
disposed of ; it offers an interesting theme to those who are 
concerned with problems of personality. 

This book hardly involves any consideration of authorship, 
for it consists mainly of a simple reproduction of the proceed. 
ings, with a brief introduction and a few notes or comments, 
The case, as a whole, makes very good reading and the 
editorial matter is relevant and well presented. 


Connexion, 
J 


C. E. Vewurany, 


The Two Goldsmiths 


Oliver Goldsmith. 
worth. 15s.) 


By Stephen Gwynn. (Thornton Butter. 
Tis is, as it ought to be, a very pleasant book. A Life of 
one of the most delightful writers in our literature would be 
inexcusable if dull, more especially as it has many rivals, 
Mr. Gwynn is touching the shields of Prior, Forster, Macaulay, 
and Austin Dobson—to mention only a few out of an army; 
and one’s first feeling is that his work is far from being one 
of necessity. But that feeling is speedily dissipated. Macaulay 
and Dobson wrote sketches; Prior is laborious; and even 
Forster left something to be discovered. There was. thus 
room for such a book as Mr. Gwynn’s, half-way between 
Forster and Macaulay, and giving us new facts and modem 
ideas. 

But Mr. Gwynn has further one great advantage, of which, 
with his practised skill, he has made good use. He is an 
Trishman, and he knows his countrymen. He needs no 
lengthy study, therefore, to be able to detect where Goldsmith 
conforms to the normal national type and where he departs 
from it. The book shows at once sympathy and detachment: 
Mr. Gwynn views his subject at once from within and from 
without, in a way which was impossible to Forster. 

This double power is particularly necessary because we have 
a natural tendency to look at Goldsmith through the eyes 
of Boswell, who was temperamentally incapable of under- 
standing him. It is indeed probable that the whole Club 
was in the same case, and that even Johnson, much as he 
admired the writings, did not duly appreciate the man who 
wrote them, The Irishman had not yet been made familial 
to English people, as he has since been made familiar by a 
host of novels, plays, and anecdotes, which, though often 
too highly coloured, have given us some inkling of the truth. 
He was still a foreigner, at best eccentric, at worst a savage. 
Goldsmith’s brand of humour, light, wild, and extravagant, 
seemed to Garrick and Horace Walpole like the posturing 
of a forward child, and his talk—to use the time-worn com- 
parison—like the chattering of Poor Poll. He had the same 
difficulty in finding acceptance for this humour among his 
personal friends as in getting his scenes of “ low ” comedy 
across the footlights. “I like to hear honest Goldsmith 
run on,” said Boswell. ‘“ Yes,” replied Johnson, “but he 
shouldn’t like to hear himself.’ Yet that irresponsible 
flow of talk was precisely what, to an understanding audience, 
would have been an attraction, just as the brogue, which 
annoyed his friends, would today have lent an added charm. 
Goldsmith felt the failure keenly, and could not hide his 
disappointment. 

Mr. Gwynn sees all this; but he sees also the weaknesses 
which were really there. Goldsmith was two men, and one 
was always interfering with the other. When he was dying 
he confessed to the doctor that his mind was not at case. 
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He might have said the same at almost any time of his life. 
He made more money by his writings than most authors of 
his time, but he could not keep it; and, with the contradic- 
toriness of his double nature, he was always repenting his 
extravagance. He had great and shining successes, but 
he never achieved the exact success he desired, and was always 
fretted by the sense of failure. He wore his literary glory 
as he wore the coat which he bought of Mr. Filby: it did not 
attract quite the sort of admiration he expected. 

The Latin poet Martial says of himself (I hope truly), 
Iasciva est nobis. pagina, vita proba. The precise converse 
js the case with Goldsmith. There is no doubt that his life 
was loose, While his page is uniformly pure. Here again the 
dualism probably accounts for much of his unhappiness. 
Mr. Gwynn discusses this point with special penetration, and 
none of his chapters are more valuable than that in which 
he deals with it. He hints that feminine influence might 
have been Goldsmith’s salvation ; but, as he says, this great 
man, almost alone among great men, was unfortunate in his 
mother, and the Jessamy Bride did not appear till too late. 

Very illuminating are the chapters which trace the auto- 
biography hidden in the poems, the Citizen of the World, 
er the Vicar. Like all really imaginative writers, Goldsmith 
turned his memories into his fancies. He is himself Young 
Marlow and the Man in Black; Moses is only Oliver under 
another name; the door had actually been shut on the 
Traveller by the Carinthian boor; and scores of incidents 
were recalled from youth. Even in the Animated Nature, 
as Mr. Gwynn delightfully proves, there are many passages 
in which Goldsmith, deserting Buffon, describes what he had 
seen and heard with his own eyes and ears. 

Much has been said of his superficiality and imaccuracy ; 
nor is it easy to refute the charge. I should imagine that 
the Inquiry into the Present State of Learning is the typical 
example of a book written on a profound subject by a man 
who knew nothing about it: and many of his other works 
are equally empty. Yet even here, when Goldsmith’s own 
experience came to aid him, he had his own ideas, and it goes 
without saying that he knew how to express them. Thus, 
as Mr. Gwynn shows, even in the Inquiry there are sound 
thoughts on the literary criticism of the time ; and the remarks 
on Universities, in the same book, reveal common sense, 
observation, and originality in opinion. E. E. Keetr. 


Countryside Nostalgia 


To Be A Farmer’s Boy. By A. G. Street. (Faber. 5s.) 


England’s Pleasance. By S. P. B. Mais. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
English Earth. By Marjorie Hessell Tiltman. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 
The Countryman’s England. By Dorothy Hartley. (Batsford. 
7s. 6d.) 

THERE is a nostalgic element in our modern love for the country. 
The country-born boy who goes to the town to make his 
fortune, returns in old age to the village of his childhood, and 
finds no longer a village but a town, is a familiar figure of 
pathos and frustration. His fate is increasingly the fate of 
our civilization. It is not merely that, being urban, we are 
for the most part cut off from country sights and sounds ; 
more disturbing is our realization that the sights and sounds 
are growing steadily fewer. Soon, if. we continue to eat up 
England at our present rate, there will be none of them left, 
but only a few mummified patches of preserved Beauty-Spot, 
surrounded by sprawls of Suburb, to demonstrate to our chil- 
dren what the country was. Hence the literary townsman’s 
nostalgia for something he knows to be fading past recall; it 
is as if a loved woman were dying of a slowly growing cancer, 
with the difference that the cancer is of our own making. For 
my part I would make it a criminal offence to publish a book 
about England’s country, without some reference to the 
menace that threatens it, and the steps by which it may 
be averted. (Incidentally, Mr. Mais and Marjorie Tiltman 
would be the only two of the present writers to escape 
prosecution.) 

For it is not true that we are satisfied with our towns ! 
Very much the contrary . . . Mr. Strect gets thousands cf 
letters from people who want their sons to be farmers. He 
points out to them that there is no money in farming, or very 
little; that farming is “a life of long hours, great personal 
Tesponsibility, much mental worry, great risk of financial 


failure, no holidays by right.’? But it is no good; farmers the 
boys must be, while those who are too old to farm, ** town 
friends, most of them far wealthier than I, bemoan their lot 
in office or factory, and yearn for the life of a farmer.” Hence 
Mr. Street’s book to give these nostalgic townsmen “ some 
worthwhile information concerning this problem of getting a 
town lad into British agriculture.” He tells them how much 
it costs and how their money may best be laid out ; how and 
where to get the right kind of training; the worth of Agricultural 
Colleges and their degrees ; the relation of farming to the multi- 
tude of subsidiary occupations—those, for example, of Live- 
stock Officer, Agricultural Adviser, Milk and Marketing Board 
Inspectors, and so on, which the increasing regulation of the 
farming industry by the State has called into existence. For, un- 
less one has a clear two thousand pounds initial capital,Mr. Street 
advises strongly against farming proper. The subsidiary 
salaried jobs do not completely satisfy the nostalgia, but they 
take away its edge by providing.a country life. As for farming 
proper, it may be financially risky and economically bad busi- 
ness, but it offers four cardinal values, whose absence is at the 
root of the townman’s malaise—‘* Space, Time, Faith and 
Individualism.” It could not have been put better. Mr. 
Street has written a first-rate text-book for would-be farmers, 
but he has done more thanthat. He is one of the few men 
now living who can write about the English country, the love 
men have for it, and the value they get from it, simply, sin- 
cerely, unselfconsciously, yet very movingly. I am not sure 
that he is not the only man since Hudson died who can do this 
difficult thing. 

Mr. Mais assuredly cannot. His book is pretty-pretty and 
Peter-Pansy. It is, indeed, possible that, as his publishers 
claim, Mr. Mais knows “ the field paths and forgotten tracks of 
the countryside of England better than any other living man 
outside the Ordnance Survey Office,’ but it seems impossible 
for him to convey his knowledge simply and unaffectedly. 
His countryside is lush with romance and sweet with sentiment. 
He chases “ ghost foxes,” visits birthplaces of “ lovely frail 
ladies of history,” climbs hills by day and other hills by night, 
visits the * loveliest manor-house in all England ’”—this by 
the way is in Somerset—encounters ‘“* witches and wolves,” 
and surf-rides on ** the jolliest sands in Britain.” The book is, 
in fact, at once thoroughly eupeptic and thoroughly cultured. 
It should sell very well. But one cannot help feeling glad 
when Mr. Mais does not mention one’s own favourite places. 
Also Mr. Mais, who has sound views on the subject of moters, 
shouid not encourage motor-cycles to go over the Wrynose 
pass. 

English Earth and The Countryman’s England belong to a 
class of book that is becoming increasingly common, a class 
which caters for the townsman’s nostalgia not by literary 
raptures over the countryside’s beauty and appropriate com- 
ments on its inhabitants’ quaintness, but by conveying definite 
information about their pursuits. What in fact do country 
people do? Both books, I should imagine, are written by 
women who live in the country and seem to know what they 
are talking about. Marjorie Hessell Tiltman writes of tithes, 
market-gardening, growing things under glass, the marketing 
of country wares, the tinning and canning of country produce, 
pigs, milk, sheep, beef, and the application of science to farm 
work. There is, she holds, a crisis in English agriculture ; 
farming is being revolutionised by machinery and our genera- 
tion is seeing the last of a dying world. *‘* The last load of hay 
being drawn down the lane at twilight, too often belongs to a 
farm with only one load of hay.” 

Dorothy Hartley’s book follows much the same lines, but 
pays more attention to the appearance and less to the industries 
of the country. It is oddly dedicated to all fellow-members 
of the A.A. and the Youth Hostel Association, which is as 
though one were to dedicate a book to all members of the 
Medes and the Persians, the Montagues and the Capulets, or 
the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. It is based upon the sound 
view that the modern nostalgia is not satisfied by passage 
through the country, but demands leisured residence in it, 
residence enriched by an interest, if not by actual participation 
in the things which are done in it. It is not enough to ride or 
even to walk in the country, one must work in it or play in it. 
The Countryman’s England tells us what work there is and how 
it isdone. Both it and English Earth are profusely illustrated 
with admirable photographs. 

C. E. M. Joab. 
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Wages in the Machine Age 


The Correct Economy for the Machine Age. By A. G. 


McGregor. (Pitman. 7s. 6d.) 
In his foreword to this book, Mr. J. A. Hobson says that the 
author ‘‘ stands unique both in his intellectual grasp of the 
problem as a single whole and in the logic of the policy he 
advocates.” 

Mr. McGregor contends that if we are to enjoy the advan- 
tages of high wages and salaries and also high profits, and if 
we are to see our standard of living advance as it should do in 
this Machine Age, we have only to get our economic machinery 
functioning properly. He cites the experience of the United 
States between 1922 and 1929 as being the closest approach 
in history to the correct functioning of the economic machine. 
Through the fashion of raising wages set by Henry Ford in 
the depression of 1922, prices were quickly restored to a satis- 
factory level, and the unparalleled era of prosperity which 
followed was an effect of the unprecedented degree of balance 
which ruled between the power to produce and the power to 
consume. 

The two factors responsible for that balance, Mr. McGregor 
points out, were: (1) free competition, which constantly 
stimulated a demand for better productive methods, and thus 
provided employment for new capital and labour ; and (2) the 
ability of wage and salary earners to secure higher rewards as 
efficiency swelled the profits to employers. Thus increases 
in buying power followed increases in productive power. 
Unfortunately, however, in the author's view, wages were not 
high enough, and the dollar was tied to gold. If wages had 
been higher, wholesale prices would not have begun to decline 
in 1926 ; consumption would have kept in step with produc- 
tion; and there would have been safe employment at home 
for capital recklessly lent abroad. If the dollar had been 
cut loose from gold and allowed its natural exchange rate, 
United States’ prices would have been free from external 
depressing influences. 

Mr. McGregor condemns the “ dispute ”” method of deter- 
mining wages as being altogether too haphazard and unscien- 
tific for industrial peace and for any degree of success in the 
Machine Age ; and he works out the index to which wages and 
salaries should always be adjusted for the best interests of 
capital as well as labour. His analysis will astonish many 
who have given thought—but perhaps insufficient thought— 
to this problem. He points out that under the correct economy 
a shortage of labour and not a surplus would be constantly felt. 

He emphasizes the need for economic liberty, and abhors any 
form of Government regimentation and interference with 
competition, which is the lifeblood of trade. He explains why 
prosperity is impossible under low prices, and describes a 
means by which prices can be restored to an equitable level, 
and then maintained at that level, without resorting to the 
unnatural means of restricting production. He deals compre- 
hensively with the money problem and with the banks, and 
concludes the section with this statement : 

‘When the correct method of regulating the buying power and 
the exchange rates of the credit of which the banks are custodians 
is employed, and when tke banks are relieved of all responsibility 
in those two particulars, the present organization of banking will 
leave little to be desired.” 

He holds that that responsibility falls upon the Government, 
and that by shoulderinys it the Government would be relieved 
of most of its other werries about commerce and industry. 

Mr. McGregor devotes a section to explaining the fallacy 
of Major Douglas's proposals, and shows that the evil which he 
secks to correct would disappear if wages and salaries were 
paid on a scale that would permit what is produced to be 
consumed, and that would maintain the general price level of 
1928 firm under free competition. He emphasizes the great 
advantage of Free Trade, and shows how it is to be achieved 
through the “ correct exchange policy,” which, he believes, 
would also remove the cause of war. 

It is my view that a careful study of this book will reveal it 
as the work of one whd¢ is a master of machine-age economics. 
Both capitalists and socialists, it may be granted, have been 
wrong in some of their theories. The author points a way to 
peace and prosperity, and, to quote the closing words of Mr. 
Hobson’s foreword, ‘* I think his arguments will win a wide 
acceptance among tl qughtful business men, economists and 
politicians.” Ranatp M, FInpiay. 


—— ae 
A Restoration Fantasia 


Rochester. By Charles Williams. (Arthur Barker, 10s.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS’ biography of John Wilmot follows hard on 
Professor Pinto’s. It is a good deal more readable, byt 
genuine admirers of Rochester’s poetry have stil] reason 
to prefer Professor Prinz’s biography published some Years 
ago in Leipzig. 

The biographer’s difficulty will always be the Scrappinesg 
of his material. Rochester's life touched the careers of many 
people so much more famous than himself that he is continually 
obscured, by Charles, by Dryden, even by Mrs. Barry and 
Nell Gwyn. It is impossible to treat his life chronologically 
and yet some form for the biography must be found. Professor 
Pinto filled up the gaps in his narrative with rather cheap 
conjectures. Mr. Williams, as a novelist more practised in 
facing difficulties of form, has written the life as an ingenioys 
symbolic fantasia. He takes as his scene and symbol the 
forest in which Charles hid from his enemies: a combination 
of As You Like It and Comus has gone to the making of this 
spiritual wood in which he sets his oddly assorted characters 
wandering, from Fox who once preached and slept not halt 
a mile from the earl’s house at Adderbury, having a vision 
there in his ‘“ enthusiastic’ way, to Rochester who wrote 
that “‘ to love God seemed a presumptuous thing, and the 
heat of fanciful men.” 

It is an enterprising method, an experiment worth making, 
though we grow very tired of the symbol before its work is 
done, and it has led Mr. Williams sadly astray. For one 
thing he loses any sense of style (if style is to be regarded as 
exact expression). A great deal of the book is very badly 
written ; Mr. Williams loses himself hopelessly in abstractions 
(no wanderers in his symbolic wood are more lost than he); 
and it is hardly worth the trouble of disentangling a meaning 
from this kind of criticism : 

*** The poor benefit of a bewildering minute’ had a vivid place 
in the awareness of my lord’s poetic genius. It is in the mere admira. 
tion of that genius that we must admit it was poetically aware 
of what, in the contrasting line of Mr. T. S. Eliot, has been, with 
a larger but inclusive scope, called ‘ the infirm glory of the positive 
hour.’ It was precisely the ‘ infirm glory ’ and ‘ the poor benefit’ 
of which my lord’s angry contempt was contendingly aware.” 
One would hardly think that this pretentious jargon referred to 
a bawdy incident at the Customs. 

Mr. Williams too has not resisted the temptation of making 
the events of Rochester's life fit the symbol. He has decorated, 
and wherever possible he has avoided harsh or ugly truths. 
He does not completely ignore, as Professor Pinto does, the 
pornographic poetry, but he does ignore the venereal disease 
from which Rochester suffered and which is a_ sufficient 
explanation of the decay of his physical courage. This vitiates 
his rather unreliable account of the ‘* duel” with Mulgrave, 
and his special pleading on behalf of Rochester's reputation 
would have been more convincing if we were sure he had 
so much as heard of the stopping of Rochester's second 
mounted duel, with Seymore. 

There are, I think, a few inaccuracies which Mr. Williams 
might correct in a future edition. Rochester was surely not 
responsible for Mrs. Barry's appearance on the stage in 
1674. His friendship and tuition followed her first failure. 
The chronology too of his quarrel with Dryden is confused. 
By post-dating the production of Settle’s The Empress of 
Morocco (it was published, not produced, in 1673), Mr. Williams 
leaves Rochester with less excuse for the breach than he actually 
had. There was no insult to Dryden in the production of Settle’s 
play, and Dryden’s fulsome dedication to Rochester of 
Marriage-a-la-Mode was published more than a year after. 

Mr. Williams’ biography is an essay in an original form. 
We do not expect from it all the facts, but we have a right to 
expect that the facts should be fairly selected. The decorative 
and partial nature of this biography is plain from the 
exclusion of any reference to Mrs. Fourcard’s baths in 
Leather Lane, to Nell Gwyn and slatternly Nell Brown 
of Woodstock. The spiritual wood is rather empty, 
has room for the minimum of earthy fact. No French 
highwayman robs Rochester in these glades of his periwig; 
no high words between Arlington and Anglesey over 


Rochester's Woodstock appointment break this stillness: old 
Clarendon is not impeached; nor the humpbacked fiddler 
sent sprawling into the Thames to show the earl’s contempt 
The poet here has become 


for what men called their honour. 
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a little too polite. There was less preciousness and more 
everyday seriousness in the democrat who defended the 
cottagers of Kingswood and a deeper lust of life in the man 
whom Nathaniel Lee mourned as Count Rosidore. (** The 
fury of wine and fury of women possess me waking and 
sleeping. . - - Venus Be my star . . and Death I defie 
thee. Thus sung Rosidore in the Urn.”’) 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


“Dogs of Seville” 


What I Saw in Spain. By Leah Manning. (Gollancz. 5s.) 
She Travelled Alone in Spain. By Nina Murdoch. Illustrated. 
(Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Rose MACAULAY recently reminded us in these columns 
ofan old English saying that ‘* those who go among Spaniards 
should go warily.” But, as she wittily pointed out, that is 
far too much to ask of us. Naturally we are surprised when 
the Spaniard shows himself as méchant as the bull he 
habitually maltreats: quand on lattaque, il se défend—and 
sometimes even when he only imagines himself attacked. So 
Lord Listowel was amazed that they did not want him long in 
Spain, prowling about the ruins of a revolution ; and Captain 
Kane is righteously, and no doubt rightly, indignant that 
they should be so quick to keep him there, merely for striking 
a dago policeman. A busy, up-to-date people, we seldom 
have time, when “ investigating ’’ Spain’s old-world naughti- 
ness and charm, to learn the language or inquire into national 
customs that are hoary even as an Anglo-Saxon jest. But 
the natives lack our sense of humour—perhaps that goes with 
possessions and colonies—and so are not above resenting 
outside criticism. An inexplicable people, at once proud, 
polite and uncivil. 

Yet what a wonderful country for the tourist! Quien dice 
Espaiia dice todo: whoever secks any of the Spains, whether 
wary or unwary, shall find it. | Ask for trouble and it will be 
given you. Look for horrors, skyscrapers, fleas or local 
colour—and they'll be there waiting for you. If, armed with 
an Elizabethan memory of cruel conquistadors, bull-fights 
and the Inquisition, you travel to Asturias, startling facts 
and even more startling rumours will provide you with all the 
evidence you need for a report on fiendish Fascist activities. 
The “black legend” is a hardy perennial: it blossoms 
beautifully. Or sail South for the other, sunny Spain and 
almost before you have smuggled a highly explosive imagina- 
tion through the customs—the other customs—you will be 
hearing the rattle of castanets, the clash of stilettos. 

Such are these two books : Mrs. Manning’s, a gvisly account 
of the Asturian aftermath—tortures and injustice following 
the 19384 (October) rising ; Miss Murdoch’s, a glittering sketch 
of what Spaniards themselves call the ‘‘ tambourine Spain ”’ 
—Granada, maiiana, a little history, a lot of moonlight (olé /), 
and a curiously unperceptive and embarrassing insistence on 
the Spaniards’ way with women. Yet they are comically 
similar. Both authoresses knew what they wanted to see 
in Spain—and saw it. Neither, in fact, had enough Spanish 
to do otherwise. They remained superbly indifferent to 
anything beyond the main purpose of their visits, and both 
returned loaded with material; so they must have enjoyed 
themselves. Save for an anecdote or two, these books could 
have been written equally well at home ; and probably each 
contains about the same percentage of truth. 

That there should be any truth at all in the horrors Mrs. 
Manning recounts is an appalling thought. Unfortunately 
we must assume that there is, for the accusations made by 
Sres. De los Rios and Gordén Ordax have never been officially 
refuted, despite Sr. Lerroux’s very Spanish declaration that 
if a tenth of what they said were true, he would be inexorable 
in punishing the offenders. One such barbarian in the 
Government forees is Lt. Dmitri Ivanov, who murdered a 
journalist, Sr. Sirval, in prison. Sr. Lerroux and Mrs. Manning 
alike exaggerate: Mrs. Manning cavalierly denies Ivanoy’s 
existence, and a Republican court recently sentenced him 
to a mere six months’ imprisonment! Are we to compare 
the “inexorable punishments” of a  Britisher accused 
of brawling and a Bulgarian found guilty of murder, or 
should we set this sentence, flagrantly lenient as it is, against 
the wholesale pardons and amnesties already granted to the 
revolutionaries themselves ? The extreme slowness of Spanish 
justice, which keeps hundreds of innocent suspects in gaol, 


lias this one redeeming feature: it gives time for passions to 
cool—and the Spaniard, thoughtlessly savage in the heat 
of the moment, is by nature reflective and merciful. He 
forgives both the innocent and the guilty—at leisure. 

No one knows now what happened in Asturias; it is easy 
to suspect the worst of either side. And no one knew at 
the time what, exactly, was happening; it was inevitable 
that real and fancied cruelties should be repaid in kind. 
These things should not be; neither should fact and fancy 
become inextricably mixed, as they always do in Spain. So 
Mrs. Manning, after the event, has believed all she was told ; 
but the forces of repression—and the rebels themselves— 
probably did likewise last October. The Spaniard suffers 
from a constitutional inability to consider any other point of 
view but his own; hence an alternate blackening and white- 
washing process, which is contemptible—but which will 
continue, hardening gradually into history, until the truth is 
discovered among Mrs. Manning’s “ facts” and among 
the wicked utterances of those who do not see eye to eye with 
her. JOHN MARKS. 


Spartacism in the Reichswehr ? 


The Berlin Diaries. Edited by Dr. Helmuth Klotz. 
(Jarrolds. 18s.) 

Tue first volume of this “ nation-wide sensation’ (see the 
dust-cover) was noticed in The Spectator of September 21st, 
1934. Those who read it will remember that some of its 
facts were clearly derived from persons who disliked Hinden- 
burg and the Social Democrats and were in close touch with 
the Schleicher circle, and that its general effect was a fairly 
convincing picture of German governmental circles in 1932. 
The continuation, however, is not so successful. It describes 
the activities of ‘‘ the German General in the War Ministry ”’ 
from January 30th to October 14th, 1933, from the day on 
which Hitler became Chancellor, to the day on which Germany 
left the League, and is mainly concerned with foreign policy 
and the conflict between the Reichswehr and the S.A. Dr. 
Klotz—writing on April 5th, 1935—points out the uncanny 
prescience of his general in forecasting June 30th, andthe 
announcement of conscription on March 17th, 1935. It must 
have been a strange sensation indeed for Dr. Klotz to sit in 
Paris—the manuscript beside him—watching the course of 
history unfold itself precisely as his general has foretold ! 

In these new excerpts the “ General” discloses for the 
first time the full complexity of his character. He is a firm 
believer in world peace and the League of Nations (page 128), 
and also in the Trade Unions as a European peace movement 
(205). He has worked for ten years for the creation of a 
**people’s army” (44) and is violently anti-junker. With 
strong sympathies for the proletariat (167), he waits for the 
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great day of liberation (37) and believes (141) “ that Karl 
Marx will live and ‘reign’ when in a not far off future 
Herr Hitler will be consigned to an obscure limbo as a special 
abortion of homo sapiens.” He is convinced (page 76) that, 
after Hitler, Marxism will triumph, and that “ a red Germany 
(75) is Europe’s only means of escape from the collapse in 
which Hitler will involve the Occident.” It might be expected 
that an officer with such views would feel himself somewhat 
isolated in the War Ministry, but this is not so. Dr. 
Klotz’ General gets on splendidly with everyone except 
Reichenau, the toady of the Nazis. For—and here is the real 
puzzle of his character—all his energies are concentrated upon 
undermining the Nazi Party, and sukstituting for it an anti- 
Junker military dictatorship. The 30th of June was the first 
step to the realisation of this policy. As Dr. Klotz puts it in 
his picturesque epilogue, ‘ upon the field of ruins which two 
years of madness have left behind is throned, grim, watching 
and resolute, the grey sphinx . . .” 






















The diary does not, however, make it wholly clear how the 
Communist aims of its writer have been advanced by the 
enthronement, of the ** grey sphinx.’’ Presumably our general 
is so far-sighted that he is allowing his colleagues in the 
Reichswehr to assume the power now, in order to pave the 
way for the coming of Communism, and for this reason is 
allowing Dr. Klotz to publish these revelations. No doubt 
when the Communists are ready for the Revolution, the 
General will retire and Dr. Klotz will see to it that his pension 
is adequate. For it is really very kind of a General still at 
work in the German War Ministry to give the outside world 
such full particulars upon the military and naval preparations 
and the foreign policy of his own country. Indeed, the diary 
is of momentous importance, revealing, as it does, that 
respected officers of the Reichswehr are equipped, not only 
with a truly Marxian vocabulary of abuse and vituperation, 
but also with a complete Marxian outlook of which no one 
had previously dreamed. 




















Or can it possibly be that the Berlin Diaries are after 
all only a composite mixture of Dr. KXlotz’s philosophy with a 
little tittle-tattle which has seeped through to him from 
German military circles ? Can it be that Dr. Klotz has been 
a little over-enthusiastic in * editing ~*~ his somewhat exiguous 
material? Apart from a few amusing anecdotes about 
Ribbentrop, Rosenberg, and Major Buch, there is nothing 
in the diaries which could not have been written up in the 
spring of 1935 from a study of the daily papers. The diary, 
indeed, largely consists of quotations from speeches of the 
Nazi leaders, and a recitation of well-known facts, and oft- 
repeated rumours. There is no local colour or personal 
detail to give it verisimilitude. And yet the Communist 
Reichswehr General is an idea which would have distinct 
possibilities in the hands of an * editor” of political insight 
and imagination. Unfortunately, Dr. Klotz has neither, and 
possibly he does not need them. Nazi Germany is in one 
respect like early Bolshevik Russia. No ‘ revelations ” 
about it are too stupid to be disbelieved, too dull to be 
ignored. The Berlin Diaries, Volume II will probably be a 


great success. R. H. S. Crossman. 





















Journeys, Guilty and Innocent 


Seen Places and Seen Things. By Kenneth Mackenzie. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Sing Sing Doctor. By Amos O. Squire, M.D. (Rich and Cowan. 
10s. 6d.) 

Slouch Hat. By Malcolm Burr. (Allen and Unwin. — 15s.) 







nose of us who take our adventure vicariously should 
be grateful to such men as Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie. Through 
books like his we sublimate a few more of our criminal tenden- 
cies and brighten the ennui of decent citizenship. But a 
glance at Dr. Squire’s account of his 25 years as Chief Medical 
Oflicer in Sing Sing thins out the comfort; it becomes 
uncomfortably clear that near as Mr. Mackenzie may have 
come to candidature for that severe institution on the Hudson, 
our escape from it or its equivalent at Dartmoor is sheer 
luck. An almost accidental power of inhibition, the existence 
of Mr. Mackenzie and his kind in literature, keep us out. 
Dr. Squire, one gathers, would not be at all surprised to 
find us delivered at the door in a plain van. 














Mr. Mackenzie comes very, very near to being one of 
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Dr. Squire’s case histories. The youth had a bad 
He was thwarted. He was made ridiculous by being 
to join the Salvation Army in Glasgow, his native city, He 
was, for grotesque reasons, sent to a reformatory. He grew 
up pugilistic, adventurous, anxious to see the world, ang 
a world which offered workless tramping of the streets and 
the premature pension of the dole to the decent and sober 
working man who chose a quiet life. The alternative Wag 
the violent side of the modern world in which crime and 
adventure are at a certain stage indistinguishable, Dr 
Squire notes that the average age of criminals in Sing §j 
fell from 40 at the beginning of the century to 23 today, 
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Mr. Mackenzie began on the side of the law. As well as 
shipping to Canada, Callao and Shanghai and becoming 
a circus boxer when down and out, he entered the United 
States Coastguard service and chased boats around Rum Row 
and in the Pacific. He was ‘**on the beach” in Panama, 
and then he switched over to the other side of the law and 
was driving liquor for Capone’s rivals in Chicago and Cicero, 
He became a gunman. The only history he knows is the history 
of the gangs. He had a way with the ladies. Among a host of 
amusing characters there is Dot Munroe, who always quarrelled: 


eee 


You don’t leve yourself, do you? You sure got a swell ling 
of sales talk about yourself.’ 

*** Kid,’ I would come back at her with, ‘ when I get turned loogg 
among the canvas kissers in this town I'll show them what a little 
guy from the Coastguard can do. You stick to me and you'll be 
wearing diamonds.’ ” 


The book is packed with rough stuff and with talk like this, 
One gathers Mr. Mackenzie finds Glasgow dull nowadays, 


The trouble about raw material like Mr. Mackenzie's is 
that it is raw. Dr. Squire, who has a low opinion of the 
American police, and not a high one of gunmen, has prepared 
his material more thoughtfully. His book is one of the best 
things on crime and prison conditions that I have ever read, 
It is unsentimental, it is objective and humane. It is 
unpleasant but absorbing reading. It would be impossible 
to summarise his views or to give a complete account of his 
observations. The most important concern capital punish- 
ment. He describes in great detail the technique of electrocu- 
tion, the effect of impending executions upon the victim, the 
other prisoners and the warders. Beginning with some 
scientific detachment, he ended by loathing the whole business. 
He had not only, as a doctor, to be present at all executions, but 
also to perform the autopsy by sawing off the top of the victim’s 
skull. The prisoners would listen for the sound of the saw. 
At his last execution he experienced an almost irresistible 
impulse to lean forward and touch the victim when the 
current was switched on, and this led him to resign. He 
examines the case of capital punishment and finds all the 
evidence against it. Yet many of the strongest objections 
seem to me to be rather to the hideous, incompetent and 
shabby ritual of the sacrifice than to the fa¢t of killing. Is 
imprisonment for life and the patent degradation of life in 
prison to the level of cynical will-lessness any better or any 
more humane ? 


Dr. Squire holds that only a small percentage of criminals 
in Sing Sing were psycho-pathic cases. The rest were made 
criminals by the conditions of modern society, and the 
maladjustment began usually in the home. Alcohol, he thinks, 
does not cause anything like as much crime as is usually 
alleged. A great number of confirmed criminals are abstainers. 
The lurid treatment of crime by newspapers is, in his opinion, 
a far greater danger. The mental age of the criminal, it is 
interesting to know, was the same as that of men drafted into 
military service, namely thirteen and a half years. There is a 
mass of valuable evidence in this book as well as much vivid 
portrayal of character, and no one interested in the subject 
ought to miss it. 


The author of Slouch Hat is one of those gentlemanly 
amateur travellers who before the War did some mildly 
unconventional wandering in the Balkans and who now 
remember the enthusiasms and Baedekers of their youth, old 
friends at genial legations, Ministers of State long-since 
assassinated, and the existence of Montenegro. The War in 
the form of linguistic and other troubles with the Greek in 
Salonika comes into the book. The very conscientiousness of 
such reminiscence has a pathos, for Mr. Burr is not a very 
lively writer. V.S. Prircuett. 
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House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “The Times” of 
this, June 8th, said: 

“1 have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 
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The Disabled are Enabled 


Three New Volumes 
to become happy, independent wage-earners as makers of NOW READY 
artificial flowers, by the training given them at Edgware and 


Clerkenwell. _ FIVE STAGES OF 
= GREEK RELIGION 


| 
by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY 
| 





The student of that dark and fascinating department 
of the human mind which we may call Religious 
Origins will find in Greece an extraordinary mass of jj 
material belonging to a very early date. 





THE LIFE OF JESUS 


. by ERNEST RENAN 


The first biography of Jesus to present him as entirely 
human. A real portrait of a man who could be loved 
as a man and judged as a man. 
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are in our care. 80 can use one hand only. Some are blind, OF V OLTAIRE 
some deaf and dumb, some cannot walk. 
Please help us as | \ master of history, a learned student of science and 
i ae J P philosophy, a fine poet and dramatist, and one of the 
we turn Liabilities into Assets | most brilliant essayists of the eighteenth century. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


(Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


The Beachcomber. By William McFee. 
Translated by 


The Unknown Quantity. By Hermann Broch. 
Edwin and Willa Muir. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
The Man Who Had Everything. By Louis Bromfield. 

6s.) 
Richard Savage. 


(Cassell. 


By Gwyn Jones. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


In recommending their wares, publishers sometimes seem 
not to mind making fools of themselves so long as they can 
make gulls of their customers, and sometimes a reviewer 
is tempted to take the bait without the hook. and use the 
recommendation, or blurb, as a basis for discussing a batch 
of novels. Mr. E. M. Forster, I believe. went even 
further, and exactly indicated the character of a selection 
of novels by light-heartedly describing the pictures on their 
dust-covers. But the dust-cover is not necessarily fit only 
for an immediate descent into ,the dustbin,- for. blurbs are 
sometimes neat, apt and useful, and authors themselves, 
it is said, sometimes have a hand in the composition of them. 
The blurb of The Beachcomber contains a particularly good 


passage : 


once 


“Mr. McFee deals firmly with the congenital “sentimentalism 
that is apt to creep into the heart and brain of the Anglo-Saxon 
race when ‘the sea’ is mentioned. He has small sympathy with 
the Yo-Heave-Ho school of aesthetics, which is always detected 
by a nostalgia for sailing ships, and what are called ‘ the great days 
of sail’. The theory that a vessel, which has to go at right angles 
to its destination and covers something like three times the distance, 
because the wind is not going that way, is superior to a vessel that 
is propelled in the direction in which the passengers wish to go, 
is still popular with those who have very little knowledge of the 
working world.” 

This affords a useful indication of Mr. McFee’s presentation 
of seafaring life in his tenth novel, a presentation not in 
the least like Conrad's, not so literary as Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s, 
nor so stark as Mr. James Hanley’s, but’ genuine in its own 
way and the product, evidently, of natural abilities, much 
experience, and matured opinions. \ In some ways Mr. McFee 
is comparable to Mr. Somerset Maugham, for he is full of 
worldly wisdom, guiltless of faney writing, and a possessor of 
assimilated learning. As an artist he shows 
and less economical, and on the whole 
would recommend The Beachcomber to middle-aged 
rather than young and to men rather than 
women. A long book, perhaps unduly long, it presents 
a point of view with great fullness and a number of case 
histories in considerable detail. The point of view, which 
one takes as that of the author, is put by the narrator, Mr. 
Spenlove, a wise, experienced chief engineer, and the case 
history he is chiefly occupied in presenting is that of Sidney 
Nevile, a personable young Englishman who is always re- 
discovering that he has ** found an object in life,” the object 
being invariably a new woman. “I’m not a man at all, 
only a beachcomber,” he once remarked. ‘I get pretty 
sick of it all at times, and as for women, it’s find ‘em, fool 
*em, and forget “em.” When a man talks like that about 
women it generally means he is obsessed with them, and 
we make the acquaintance of Nevile’s obsessions in turn, 
the Greek courtesan in Malta, the Anglo-German parvenu’s 
on a yacht, the mysterious Athalie Rhys in New 

On the whole it is easier to listen to Mr. Spenlove’s 
“yarns” than to share his appreciation of Nevile. His 
curiosity, shrewd knowledge of the world, dry humour, and 
incidental comments are the making of the book ; for example : 
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“Englishmen often disguise envy by being ribald.” 

‘A German can never believe you aren’t exactly like himself, 
and is always astounded when you hit back.” 

‘* She was, beyond all peradventure, something now. History, 
Mr. Spenlove reminded himself, held no record of any man success- 
fully resisting that particular temptation.” 

If The Beachcomber may be called a repository of worldly 
wisdom, The Unknown Quantity and The Man Who Had 
Everything are studies in the insufficiency. of worldly success. 
Hermann Broch’s book is the subtler of the two. Herr 
Broch, the author of The Sleepwalkers, which has been much 
admired, did not begin to write until~he- was forty-five. 
Previously he had been known as a highly successful business 
man, but he sold out his interests in order‘to devote himself 
to mathematics, philosophy, and_the 3yriting of fiction. His 


new book, a short one, 1s about an able young German mathe. 
matician, Richard Hieck : 


“The vision inside Richard Hieck’s ungainly skull with ; 
stubble of. hair had accomplished something that was a roar 
advance into some new-found-land of mathematics, an act ar 
creative interpretation; and so there was discovered eile 
portion of that complicated, infinite and boundless structure of 
balanced forces which is built up out of nothing but the re . 
of things to each other and yet constitutes the most woy 
achievement of mathematics.” 


lations 
iderful 


Since fiction is concerned with the relations of people to 
each other and with a structure of balanced forces, there 
seems no reason why it should not be given a kind of mathe. 
matical-mystical foundation. But so serious an approach 
will not appeal to everybody. When Richard goes out with 
his girl, “already in the tram he had begun to expound 
Kinstein’s conception of the universe,” and very soon fe 
is telling her that * it is probable that the craters in the moon 
were caused by gigantic meteorites.” Whether it is usual 
or not for scientifically-minded persons to interlard their 
caresses With references to ** the geometrical possibilities anq 
difficulties of the most radical of spatial hypotheses,” this mathe. 
matical courtship makes one think at moments of Erasmys 
Darwin, the Loves of the Triangles, and Dr. Strabismus: 
but Herr Broch’s seriousness does not prevent him being 
human and tender in the search for ** the unknown quantity,” 
which is love. And Richard in the end seems wiser than 
his brother Otto, the unstable sensualist, or his religious sister 
Susanne, both of whom are also looking, rather clumsily, 
for truth and happiness. 

Herr Broch makes us feel, truly enough, that everything 
is very much more complicated than it seems. Mr. Louis 
Bromfield, on the other hand, simplifies things, people, 
and encounters, in order to drive home the not very novel 
lesson that worldly people pay the penalties of worldliness, 
but his book is of some interest as a symptom of American 
discontent. ‘Tom Ashford, a highly successful playwright, 
has a wife Sally whom he does not love but with whom he 
has ** come to an arrangement,” he has two sons, all the 
money he needs, and boundless health and energy. “ Only 
one thing had failed him and that, strangely enough, seemed 
to be life itself.’ His mistress, Maisie, a highly successful 
actress, is in love with him and wishes to help him. “The 
trouble is, my dear, that there isn’t anything you can do, 
You see there isn’t anything I want.” ‘ But,” says she, 
** that’s like being already dead.”’ In order to revive, Ashford 
rushes off to France with his family to try and remake his life 
in the setting of a highly romantic adventure that he enjoyed 
at the end of the War. His family sensibly desert him ; he meets 
again his partner in the adventure; and finally cables to 
Maisie, who has taken to drink, that he is coming back to her. 
The reader has realised that Ashford ‘* wasn’t the only 
American who had been frantically alive all his life without 
ever having lived at all,” but is not convinced that life in 
the end has yielded him up many of its secrets. In fact, weare 
left saying ‘* So what ?”’ that “ brief, terrifying and inclusive 
phrase” which, says Mr. Bromfield, only Americans could 
have invented. What remains is the central and clearly- 
expressed truth : 

‘““It was odd how, as you won success, you were removed little 
by little, imperceptibly, away from the rest of the world, until at 
last you lost the feel and even the savour of ordinary pleasant 
things and became a little inhuman, so that even though you 
made a great effort to establish once more a contact with the simple 
ones—the plodders, the dull ones, the failures—it was not possible. 
It was as if they would no longer accept you. . Somehow you found 
yourself shut into a dubious fantastic paradise surrounded only by 
those who had succeeded.” 

And you can’t get out of that ‘paradise by just wanting to. 

Whether Richard Savage was an impostor or not, the story 
of his life has given Mr. Gwyn Jones an idea for a book. Twiee 
the length of an average novel, it tells an unflagging story 
with a minimum of cloak-and-sword picturesqueness, suggest 
ing something of the more sordid aspects of eighteenth-century 
London but suffering from a common defect of quasi-historiedl 
fiction, that is to say, a lack of atmosphere and a certain thinness 
and crudeness in characterisation, 
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THE 
POET'S 
TONGUE 


an anthology of verse old 
and new. Compiled by 


W. H. AUDEN and 
JOHN GARRETT 


EDWIN MUIR (Scotsman) 
‘This anthology should be read by everybody 
who reads poetry.” 


G. W. STONIER (New Statesman) 


‘.,aremarkable anthology. It will attract 
the fastidious reader who usually avoids 
such collections, and it deserves to be as 
popular as the Proms.’ 


THE TIMES 
‘courageous and successful.’ 


V. SACKVILLE-WEST (Sunday Times) 
‘We should be grateful to them for giving us an 
anthology which at moments is serious and at other 
moments pure fun, but always surprising and 
unexpected.” 


B. de SELINCOURT (Observer) 

‘A refreshing and invigorating book. . . . There 
ate very many different approaches to poetry, and 
the charm of Messrs. Auden and Garrett’s anthology 
is that they have chosen one of the best. Poetry is 
not something printed in a book, but something 
relished in a mind ; the very condition of its being 
Is spontaneous enjoyment.’ 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON (Moraing Post) 
“It deserves a life as long as that of any anthology 
from The Golden Treasury to The Oxford Book of 
English Verse ; and, since it is based on the elements 
of poetry in all its types, it should do more good 
than any of them,’ 
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HARVEST 


Tales and Magic Legends of the Varmliand. 


By Selma Lagerlof 


Miss Lagerlof delves into her rich and amazing mem- 
ory and finds more magic tales and recollections of 
the Varmland where the rich iron masters lived in 
carefree days of dancing, feasting and cheerful prodi- 
gality. Through all of these stories runs the gallantry, 
wisdom and tolerance which have made Miss Lagerlof 
so loved a citizen of the world as well as of her own 
Sweden. Is there any writer in the late seventies of 
life, elsewhere in the world to-day, whose gleanings 
would be as gloriously worth harvesting? Of all the 
old ladies who can count their medals, few can finger 
so many that ring true as Selma Lagerlof, and prob- 
ably no woman writer of the present time 1s so 
highly honoured by the whole world as she is. 

_ 12/6 net. 


ALAN GRIFFITHS 
“Spirits Under Proof” 


A satirical story portraying the astounding effects 
on the Literary World of a special aspect of 
spiritualism. 7/6. 

























MAURICE DEKOBRA 
“His Chinese Concubine”’ 


A powerful Eastern novel of tor- 
ture, passion and love. 7/6. 

WERNER 

T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., LAURIE 

24-26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


























| “Tt would be | 
| absolutely impossible—”’ 


| The Bishop of Uganda, in a recent letter to 
this Society, wrote :— 
“Tam most exceedingly grateful for 
the help that the Society gives to this ||| 
diocese. It would be absolutely im- ||| 
possible to provide a chaplain for the 
Europeans if it were not for the 
Society’s grant. The Europeans are 
about five hundred in Kampala and _ ||| 
one hundred in Entebbe and a large |||/ 
number scattered about. It would be 
quite impossible for them to support 
a chaplain of their own, especially 
when travelling is so expensive.” 


Such expressions of gratitude reach the Society 
at frequent intervals. 





If you are not already sharing in such service 
to our own people overseas, will you do so now, 
by sending a generous contribution to the Secretary, 


THE 









CHURCH SOCIETY 






































| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4 
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Current Literature 


AS THE FOREIGNER SAW US 
By Malcolm Letts 


Here is a composite picture of the English scene from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century as it appeared to observers 
from France, Germany, Italy and Spain. There is, of course, 
a vast amount of material, critical, descriptive, and docu- 
mentary in the correspondence and books of foreign visitors 
to England and Scotland, and Mr. Letts has read widely, 
within certain limits, in his endeavour to make the present 
anthology, As The Foreigner Saw Us (Methuen, 8s. 6d.), a repre- 
sentative and complete account of ourselves as others saw us. 
The extracts are necessarily short; indeed, one frequently 
wishes that the book had been planned on a larger scale. But 
every good anthology has the effect of arousing more interest 
than it can satisfy, and this volume should send most of its 
readers to the excellent bibliography at the end. There are 
sections on London, the universities, the country, the English 
character, law and politics, and amusements. We seem to 
have changed very little: three hundred years ago we filled 
our theatres with tobaeco smoke so that the actors could 
hardly speak for coughing, and our hotels and cooking 
were the butt of the foreign tourist. Proud, honest, and rather 
stupid, our women beautiful but neglected, our country rich 
but dirty, we attracted and offended the more sensitive 
foreigner. There are numerous illustrations from contem- 
porary drawings. 


THE PAGEANT OF CUBA 
By Hudson Strode 


The historian whose aim is to thrill as well as to instruct 
could not find a better subject than Cuba. Mr. Strode’s 
The Pageant of Cuba (Jarrold, 18s.) is, as its title suggests, 
intended for popular consumption, and he has succeeded in 
writing an extremely moving, aud at the same time reliable, 
account of the tragic history of that island. The original 
Cubenos, a gentle and contented people, driven to death in the 
mines in order to satisfy the Spanish conquistadors’ lust for 
gold, were so reduced in numbers that negroes had to be 
imported to take their place. Cuba had her periods of wealth 
and importance during the Spanish 7égime, and when the 
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On November 7 the Soviet peoples 
celebrate, with the world’s greatest 
mass demonstration in Moscow, the 
wonderful achievements 
they are participating. 


in which 


A special tour for this event 
leaves London on October 30— 
19 days from £20 inclusive. 


Full Details from any Leading 
Travel Agents or Intourist Ltd., 


Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 
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Spanish empire melted away till only Cuba was left, 
became the symbol ‘of a vanishing greatness. Mr, Strog . 
account of the Cuban revolt and the Spanish-American ay 
excellent, and his analysis of the part played by the Americ a 
‘yellow press,” with Hearst as the leading spirit, is surely 
of the most astonishing chapters in modern history, Theiring. 
pendence won, the unfortunate Cubans next became the 
victims of a Presidential system which culminated jp th 
atrocities of the recently ended Machado régime. Mr, Strode 
brings his history down to the assumption of power « 
Sergeant Batista, a stenographer, who is still President, Itis 
an amazing story, and the author has not failed to make the 
most of it. 













WHAT IS AMERICAN LITERATURE? 
By Carl Van Doren 


The plan of Mr. Van Doren’s book (Routledge, 3s. 64.) js of 
the simplest. ‘* Having concluded what writers are thy 
American essence, it tries to define each of them as precisely 
as possible.” Perhaps it is too simple, however. One Tight 
take—it would be an interesting task—twenty writers out of 
the history of English literature, as Mr. Van Doren has taken 
twenty from American literature, and hope that in the amalgam 
one had found and presented an answer to, What is English 
Literature ? just as with twenty novelists one might, with 
judicious explanatory comment, “bottle” the English 
novel or the English drama. But in either case the measure 
of success would depend on the comparative solidarity of the 
tradition, and surely it is too soon to talk yet of the’tradition, 
or the main stream, or the peculiar quality of the literature 
of the (verbally) United States ? The original title, American 
Literature : an Introduction, was a more accurate description, 
It also excuses some of the more journalistic over-statements in 
the book, such as that Cabell’s “* Jurgen is to the twentieth 
century what Candide was to the eighteenth,” or that Lewis's 
** Arrowsmith sums up an age,” or, speaking of Edwin Arling. 
ton Robinson’s Arthurian figures, that ‘** the supernatural in 
the old stories seem pinchbeck beside the natural passion of 
these men and women.” Yet, within an amazingly small 
space—the book might be read at a sitting and is no longer 
than half a dozen magazine articles—there is packed a swift 
and suggestive résumé of all the essential phases of American 
literature up to the War, classifying and generalising with an 
easy familiarity that can outline movements in the broadest 
strokes. Of such is the division into Man Thinking (Emerson), 
Man Doing (Whitman and his times), Man Laughing (Mark 
Twain), or the suggestion that America has two epics, Moby 
Dick and Huckleberry Finn, to match its happier and its more 
unquiet moods. Not very profound, or very meaningful, 
perhaps, but sufficiently picturesque as a mnemonic for those 
who require such a book, and for whom alone it was, doubtless, 
intended by its author. 





































DIARY FROM A DUSTBIN 
By H. B. Creswell 

This distinctly unpleasant and quite amusing diary (Faber, 
7s. 6d.) if a book to make one wince. But that presumably is 
the author’s intention: to appal the reader and at the same 
time to make him smile. He succeeds, of course, right off, in 
rousing our disgust at the sly, snivelling creature whose 
pilferings, cunning, folly and utter worthlessness are “ ex: 
patiated ” (as the diarist himself would say) in this prize piece 
of comic offal from the dustheap. ‘** The reason I cannot 
keep you on,” he says, “is not because of what you have 
done,” he says, ** but because of what you are,”’ he says—as if 
anyone could take his meaning, talking that style! “Me? 
Mr. Sparrow,”’ I says, all of an exclamation at him. * Ves, 
You!” he says, staring at me pretty straight I will say.’ Of 
his mother: ‘There was something I read in a Mag about 
an old woman who was a “ crone ’—it called her. That 8 
Mother all over; in my opinion. She is a crone, Mother is’ 
Instinctively one recoils (a point to the author) ; frequently 
one pauses, puzzled, to admire some hideously revealing tum 
of phrase, some poisonous gaffe or misdemeanour in these fat 
from “candied” outpourings of the atrocious Mervyn F. 
Spinnerbrook. Touché again. But is the game worth the 
cackle ? The author, one supposes, laughs la st—certainly he 
alone can tell why he wrote the book; and it is quite im 
possible to guess how he came to write it so well; but who 
shall say why anyone should read it ? The publishers’ admit 
able blurb offers us both wit and guidance on this subject ; but, 
even so, is Spinnerbrook ‘a figure in the true com 
tradition”? Truer to say that at his best Mr. Creswell is faintly 
reminiscent of Mark Twain. And there may be, indeed, 
an unchartered tradition in dustbin-grubbing—an art, alas, 
widely practised in our great metropolis—but, for all its 
cleverness, for all its thoroughness, what manner of quest 18 
this that we should be invited to embark on it ? Diary from 
a Dustbin is a sociological document, funny but foul to the 
touch—undoubtedly a remarkable book to have written. 
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‘Factory- fresh 


Abyssinial 





«...I have in very fact gone 
out into the Provinces, touring 
“ the upper reaches of the White 
* Nile, and even the River Baro 
“up into Abyssinian territory, 
“on our Hospital ship. Here, 
“owing to an error, my supply 
“of *Punchbowle’ * for one 
“ month went to Mongalla... 
* q@ whole month’s misery. 

“ Now I am touring Kordofan 
« Province, and I have managed 
“to collect an ‘iron ration” 
“(against that potential rainy 
“day when I may miss my 
“runners with my mail-bags). 
s¢ If * Punchbowle’ has one fault 
“it is that it is too good. 
“smoke far more than can be 
good for any man.” 


Honest North-country Barneys reaches the heart of Africa... 
fresh, When one’s job is a medical practice stretching from 
the Sudan into Abyssinia, the Factory-freshness which the 
Barneys “ EVERFRESH ” Tin ensures must seem little short of 
marvellous ! 


However remote the place, however difficult its climatic 
conditions, however unreliable the mails, there is this one 
thing certain: Barneys in the “EVERFRESH” Container is the 
same fresh, fragrant Barneys of the Blending Rooms, constant, 
unaffected, unchanged... everywhere ! 


Barneys is good Tobacco kept good. A virtual vacuum 
within and atmospheric pressure from without keep the 
“EVERFRESH” Tin sealed and locked. And whether that Tin 
be opened in Abyssinia or Alaska, Barneys awaits you as 
sweet, fresh and fragrant as on the day it was first packed. 





* Barneys BARNEYS 





(medium) EMPIRE 
Punchbowle “ The best Empire 
(full strength) yet’ —cool, sweet 
Parsons Pleasure and satisfying, 
(mild) without harshness 


or tang. 104d. oz. 
“ READYFILLs ” 
—for perfect pipe- 
filling—in Cartons 


of 12: 10}d. 
© 


In « EverFRESH ” 
Tins : 1/2 the oz. 
“Reapy-FILis” in 
Cattons of 12: 1/2. 


(1) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





HUTCHINSON’s Autumn Books 
ANTHONY 


HOPE 


& HIS BOOKS 


The Authorised Story of Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 
by SIR CHARLES MALLET 


Few modern romances have won a quicker fame or kept 
a wider or more lasting popularity than The Prisoner of 
Zenda. But the author of this happy romance, scholar, 
thinker, lawyer, politician, was in some respects more 
remarkable than any book he ever wrote 

Illustrated 18/- 


The PERFUME VENDOR 


by GLORIA RAWLINSON 


This 16-year-old Auckland poetess won instant success with her 
volume of verse, which is now published in this country at 3/6 


PADDOCK 
PERSONALITIES 


by J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


Rosin GoopreLtow : “One of the most entertaining 20th century 
collections of racing reminiscences ” Illustrated 12/6 


TOVARISH 
The ODYSSEY of a SIBERIAN EXILE 


“The writer never loses the grip of reality upon the reader’s 
attention. Many and marvellous are the narrow escapes of 
Herr Dietrichs from Tsarist, Bolshevik, Chinese and British 
authorities "—Reynolds’ News 16 illustrations 12/6 


EMPIRE of the SNAKES 


by F. G. CARNOCHAN & H. C. ADAMSON 


Mail. “Stirring 
Illustrated 12/6 

















“Provides fascinating reading.”—Il’estern 
reading ”"—Manchester Guardian 


Profitable FREELANCE Journalism 


by H. B. ALDRICH 


A helpful little book for all those engaged in journalism 


SPIES 


TELL THEIR STORIES 
Compiled by RICHARD W. ROWAN 


The very catacombs of espionage and counter-espionage 
have been ransacked by Mr. Rowan. You accompany, 
Marthe McKenna, Bauermeister, Trebitsch Lincoln, 
Paul Dukes, and others through their unique ana 
intrepid adventures Illustrated 15/- 


HUTCHINSON 





4/6 
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Motoring 


THERE are welcome signs to be found among the new specifica- 
tions that when the show at Olympia opens next month your 
sensible motorist will see more sensible cars for the money 
than he has been offered for many years. These specifications, 
describing in August the cars that may be supposed to be mint- 
new in October and will bear the label of next January, 
promise us several excellent things—more power, greater 
riding comfort, a further degree of silence, increased safety, 
higher performance and the like, but the most important 
change will be the bigger bodywork. 


At very long last our coachbuilders are providing in the 
cheaper class of car room enough for adults to sit in comfort. 
It has always been said of these craftsmen that they never 
drove or were driven in their productions, that nine motor- 
bodies out of ten were no better than impractical applications 
of the drawings of theorists. This can no longer be true. 
Several coachbuilders who are responsible for the hundred-odd 
thousand new cars that are beginning even now to sparkle on 
the roads must have done some ordinary motoring. You can 
easily get into their carriages, drive in them for quite long 
periods without suffering cramp, and, at journey’s end, get out 
of them without contortion. They are more or less draught- 
less, which means that they are also properly ventilated ; you 
can see out of them, and there is ‘*somewhere to sit ”’—an 
advantage long denied to many ambitious small-car designs. 
There used to be seats, but while the human trunk could un- 
doubtedly be accommodated on them, there was very little 
room for its legs. 


I have lately driven two of the 1936 issue, the biggest 
Vauxhall and the smallest Wolseley, and in both I was relieved 
to find enough room for four ordinary sized people to sit in 
comfort. There is no question of comparison, of course, 
between the two cars, but it is odd that the space lengthways 
for the passengers in both front and back seats should seem so 
nearly the same. This does not mean that the Vauxhall is too 
short, but that the Wolseley is long enough. When I reflected 














Esso Ethyl is the only petrol in which the 
powerful anti-knock Ethyl fluid is blended with 
the world’s most advanced petrol—Esso. 


It is produced by the Company which supplied 
the Ethyl fluid for the World’s Speed Record 
of 301 miles an hour, set up by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell. 


It is marketed by the Anglo-American Oil 
Company, the firm with the longest experience 
in distributing high-grade petroleum products 
in the British Isles. Established 1888. 


The proof of superiority which means 
most to YOU is actua! performance in 
your car. Decide for yourself —Try 
Esso Ethyl today 














New Coachwork 


that there is a difference of 1 ft. 4 ins. in the wheelbase: 
that the big car is of 27 h.p. and the little one 10 h.p,, I sap 
that here at last was a really clever piece of body-builg; 
Of course, a good deal more of the chassis-length, pro 
tionately, is available in the Wolseley, with its pocket eng} 
than in the Vauxhall. It would not be possible to add another 
inch to the seating of the latter without. sacrificing someth 
of its appearance. Yet it still seems very remarkable that the 
little car should be so big. It is much narrower, of egy 
but none the less it carries-its four very successfully,” ’ 


Both these cars are good examples of sensible modem 
design. The Wolseley, which, for no very clear Treason, j 
called the Wasp, is one of the most successful low-powered 
cars I have ever driven, and when I call it low-powered I am 
only, as it were, classifying it. For one of its ou 
features is its remarkable performance. The overhead-yalyed 
four-cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of only 61.5 by 99 
millimetres, giving it a cubic capacity of just over one litre 
and a tax-rating of £7 10s., yet its achievements compare 
favourably with those of considerably bigger units. It jg 
one of those few cars—the Riley and the two-cylinder Jowett 
are two others—of which you instinctively say you wonder 
where the power comes from. Its power-rating is low but its 
showing is very high. On my timed hill-climb it proved faster 
than several cars up to 20 h.p., being beaten only by an 
exceptionally light 10 h.p. (of larger engine size), a 16 hp., a 
24 h.p., and two 1}-litre cars of admittedly special design, 
It was faster than either the 19385 14 h.p. or the 18 hp. 
Wolseleys. It owes some of this to its weight, which is given 
as 18} ewt, but not all. These results were clocked, no special 
attention being paid to the speedometer readings. The 
latter, however, were stated to be as nearly accurate as it is 
possible to get them. 


On its 5.28 to 1 top gear the Wasp will comfortably exceed 
a mile a minute, comfortably for the passengers as well as for 
the driver, and over 40 can be done on the 8.4 to 1 third, 
without over-running the engine. These are unusual figures 
for a 1-litre engine pulling a saloon body. In these days of 
rubber engine-suspension one does not expect vibration or 
tremor except perhaps in the get-away from a standstill, yet 
it is only fair to record that the Wasp engine ran with excep- 
tional smoothness. It is very quiet up to well over 50 miles an 
hour and the noise it makes after that is perfectly normal 
and inoffensive. All the controls are good. The gear-change is 
particularly easy, the Lockheed hydraulic brakes are smooth 
and powerful, the side-brake is better than the average of 
its kind nowadays. The steering is a little inclined to wander 
but it is light and safe. The springing is very good indeed, 
as it must be to allow of that speed. The body, as fitted to 
the ‘‘ de luxe ” model is well ventilated, you can see all round 
you and the pneumatic seats are very restful.. It should be 
very good value at £178 10s. The cheaper model, less well 
finished, costs £165. 

The Vauxhall is a car of American character—by which I 
mean that it has a roomy body, a large engine with plenty of 
power reserve, and a very sound all-round performance. Its 
27 h.p. engine (cubic capacity a little over 3 litres), with an 
abnormally short stroke, gives you a high cruising speed with 
what seems to be effortless ease. It is not very fast as speed 
is understood today, but it will do better than 70 miles an 
hour when called upon, and will keep up 60 as inconspicuously 
as 40. Its maxima on third and second are comparatively 
moderate, about 48 and 35, but as a brake horsepower of 64 
is reached at 2,800 revolutions it is plain that the work is done 
in easy conditions. It is, in fact, the sensible sort of engine, 
not theoretically of high efficiency, but a comfortable kind of 
machine to have. The car is lively enough, having remarkable 
acceleration, but it feels leisurely—and that is very agreeable 
in these days of squeezing the last ounce of power out of little 
engines, 

The chief feature of this Vauxhall, to my mind, is the gear- 
change. There is synchromesh between top and third and 
you can do remarkable things with that excellent box, such 
as changing down from top at over 40 miles an hour and using 
third as a very efficient brake. The ratio is high, top being 
4.1, third 6.1, second 9.1 and first 13.1. This, too, contributes 
much to the peaceful behaviour of the engine at all speeds. 
As I said, there is plenty of room in the body, particularly 
sideways, the ventilation is scientific and the upholstery 
satisfying. It is a thoroughly comfortable car to drive and 
be driven in, and deserves the often misapplied epithet useful. 
It costs £325. 

JOUN PRIOLEAU. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 

















MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 





MICHAEL ARLEN 


The Celebrated Novelist, 
writes: 

“Tt is unthinkable that 
the work of The Cancer 
Hospital, which is not 
only a FREE HOS- 
PITAL BUT A 
BRILLIANT 
CENTRE OF 
RESEARCH into the 
origins of the most piti- 
less of human diseases, 
should ever be held up 
for lack of adequate 
funds. The Cancer 
Hospital is, day and 
night, fighting for the lives of some and the futures 
of all of us. It is a reflection on our sense of responsi- 
bility that you have to ask our help. It would be base 
ingratitude for your devoted services not to give you 
what we can.” 





Please send a Special Gift to the Earl of Granard, 


Che 
Cancer Ho 


FREE } 
FULHAM ROAD os 


pital 


LONDON, S.W.3 





Consult your 
Stockbroker or 
Bank Manager 


This advertisement tells you certain facts about 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates. Your Stock- 
broker or Bank Manager will verify these facts for 
you and advise you. 


Every British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate you 

buy is a definite holding in the 25 leading British 
companies shown (not merely an interest in a Trust). Your 
money is invested in these companies in the proportion 
indicated. 

The combined net assets of these companies exceed 

£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these companies in 1924 
would now be worth £1,460. 

The annual cash income derived from these com- 

panies during the past ten years shows a yield on the 
investment of approximately 5%. 

The Managers undertake to repurchase British Empire 

Fixed Trust Certificates at any time at the current 
Stock Exchange price of the constituent shares. 

Your capital and dividends remain in the hands of the 

MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LTD., which pays dividends direct to investors 
twice a year without extra charge. 

The yield, based on dividends paid by the companies 

listed below, during the past year, including Share 
Bonuses only up to 10%, was 


AY /o 


SERIES ‘A’ 
Associated Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufac. Ltd. . 23% 
Manufacturers Ltd. . - 44% Commercial Bank of Aus- 











Bank of England 2 « 3% tralia Ltd. ° ‘ - 23% 
British Match Corp. Ltd. 34% Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. . - AS 
J. & P. Coats Ltd. 33% The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. . 14% Canada . ‘ - - 541% 
General Electric Co. Ltd. 23% Calcutta Electric Supply 
Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. . 6}% Corporation Ltd. - 64% 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 4% A. Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 63% 
Imp. Chemical Industries Ltd. 34% Bank of New Zealand . - 24% 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Johannesburg Consolidated 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. . 63% Investment Co. Ltd. - 38% 
Marks & Spencer Ltd.. 51% South African Breweries Ltd. 43% 
Patons & Baldwins Ltd. 23% Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Prudential Assur. Co. Ltd. . 33% Power Co. Ltd. = « 38% 
Tate & Lyle Ltd. e « 43% Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. . 3% 
100% 





FIXED TRUST CERTIFIC TES: 


can be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or 
Bank. Sums of £16 and upwards can be invested. 
For further literature apply to 





FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
160 PICCADILLY - LONDON :- W.1 


Charles Barker 
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Finance 
Industrial Shares 


Ir may be doubted whether there has ever been a time 
when it was more difficult for the investor to determine 
the probable course of market movements and securities. 
On the one hand the prospect of anything in the 
nature of a European conflict involving the Great 
Powers may well be sufficient to restrain either 
investors or speculators from opening commitments 
on the Stock Exchange. On the other hand, apart 
from international politics there has seldom been 
a time when conditions looked more promising for a 
further rise in many securities and especially perhaps 
in industrial shares. It is true that many of the leading 
industrials have already advanced very considerably 
while gilt-edged securities have reached points during 
the present year giving a meagre yield to the investor. 
Nevertheless the forces responsible for the rise which 
has already taken place continue to be almost as strong 
as ever. ; 





























































































































FAVOURABLE Factors, 


The rate for Bank deposits is still only } per cent., 
thus driving the investor almost perforce to the stock 
markets only to find however a great scarcity of securities 
giving anything like an adequate yearly income. More- 
over this scarcity of investments has been emphasised 
by the ban on Foreign Loans of almost all descriptions, 
while there is even a very considerable control with 
regard to the volume of new Home securities of the 
Trustee type. All these influences have combined to 
favour an upward movement in securities and the con- 
tinuance of the rise has also been helped by the fairly 
reasonable prospects of a still further expansion in 
home trade, and especially in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, to say nothing of the manufacture of aircraft 





























































































































LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Foreign Banking 
business. 
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Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 
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Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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of all kinds. The figures of unemployment conti 

to be encouraging while, rightly or wrongly, there “a 
general expectation that the iron and steel and possibly 
other industries are likely to be quickened by Government 
orders for “‘ Defence,” to say nothing of Housing Schemes 
Not only so, but latterly there have been definite sign, 
of better conditions in the United States and any ‘neue 
of prosperity in that country usually has a stimulatj 

effect in other directions. ms 


THe SMALL INVESTOR. 


Those who are behind the scenes and are able, o 

. ’ 
believe that they are able, to select the shares of under. 
takings most likely to be affected by the developments 
of the near future are doubtless making their own selee. 
tions and are hoping for good results either from actug| 
dividends or from an increase in capital values, 4 
vast number of small investors, however, who are not 
in the way of obtaining special information of this 
character and who, moreover, are chiefly anxious’ to 
secure the maximum amount of income consistent with 
the minimum amount of risk, will probably prefer to 
spread their risks by obtaining interests in more than 
one industrial concern. In the case of the very small 
investor, however, this is not an easy matter to accom. 
plish, for an individual say with £100, or a very few 
hundreds to invest would probably find it both cumber. 
some and expensive to acquire a very few shares in, say, 
twenty different industrial concerns. ; 


Fixep Trusts. 


It is, of course, to provide for investors of this class 
that the Fixed Trusts—which appear to be growing in 
popularity—have been formed, and up to the present 
they seem to have been able to provide the investor 
with securities giving a yield of from 4 to 5 per cent, 
which in these days must be considered as a fairly satis. 
factory return combined with reasonable security. | 
have on previous occasions explained very fully in these 
columns the general principles on which these Fixed 
Trusts are founded. Some of them are concerned with 
industrial shares, others with a wider range of selection 
and some others with what at one time would have been 
regarded as purely speculative investments—namely— 
mining shares. One and all, however, of the Fixed 
Trusts have this in common that the investor in them 
knows the precise securities—usually about twenty or 
thirty in number—which are comprised in the Trusts’ 
list of investments, while in nearly all cases one of the 
big banks or one of the Insurance companies acts in 
the capacity of trustee. 


AVERAGING RIsKs. 


A point, however, which is sometimes raised by those 
who enquire as to the merits of these Trusts is with 
regard to the risk of fluctuations in quotations of the 
Trust ‘units’ as compared with the fluctuations in 
individual securities. That is to say an investor wants 
to know whether if he or she had invested, say, in 
Courtaulds or in Dunlops and in nothing else, the price 
fluctuation would have been greater than in the case of a 
holding of one of the units in the Fixed Trusts. So 
far at all events as one of these Trusts is concerned, a 
reply is given in a statement recently issued by Sir 
Stanford London, the Chairman of Fixed Trusts Invest- 
ments, Ltd. In this statement it is maintained that an 
analysis of recent price fluctuations in the stock markets 
shows how the investor, whether he operates on a large 
or a small scale, may benefit from a wide spread over 
sound investments, particularly perhaps on a_ falling 
market. Sir Stanford then takes as an example. the 
recent period from August 14th when international 
disturbances began to affect the stock markets 
adversely, until the 27th of the month. This analysis 
shows that for the most part the investor who placed 
all his capital in one direction fared less favourably 
than the investor who had spread his capital over 4 
number of securities. 


(Continued on page 411.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 410.) 
SoME EXAMPLEs, 


It is pointed out that during the period mentioned 
anyone holding a good dividend-paying gold mining 
security such, for example, as Geduld Proprietary, 
would have seen a fall in the market value of his holding 
up to nearly 11 per cent. Moreover even among the 
first class industrial securities Courtaulds fell during 
cent., while even in Gilt Edged stocks India 34 per cent. 
fel 5 per cent. On the other hand these fluctuations 
were less marked in the Fixed Trust Securities. The 
cumulative series of Fixed Trust Investments, Ltd., 
comprising twenty-five selected companies, declined during 
the period under review only 4.1 per cent., being identical 
with the fall in British 3} per cent. Conversion Loan. 
Of course even a spread of risks over a large area of 
securities, such as that comprised in Fixed Trusts, would 
not enable the holder entirely to escape market fluctua- 
tions, but both as regards income and capital value the 
fluctuations should be smaller than when the whole of 
the capital is placed in one direction, 

Therefore it would seem to come to this; if as is 
popularly supposed, the general outlook for home indus- 
trial securities is a favourable one, the investor 
who cares to take the full risk of large profits 
or losses will look out for what he conceives to 
be the share most calculated to give these results, while 
on the other hand the more cautious investor, who 
while believing in the favourable prospects for industrial 
shares as a whole, prefers to minimise his risks, will 
probably find that the units of some of these Fixed 
Trusts will serve his purpose. At the same time it must 
be remembered that just as the share of an individual 
company has a limit to its rise so the same is true of an 
aggregate number of shares in different companies. 
There will come a moment when even the “ units” of 
Fixed Trusts will have reached their maximum height. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS RALLYING. 


Durinc the past week favourable domestic conditions may 
be said to have offset, for the time being at all events, the 
effect upon markets of anxiety with regard to the Abyssinian 
situation. Moreover, even as regards European polities, the 
markets appear to have attached greater importance to the 
indications of France and Great Britain being in accord than 
to the question of whether war between Italy and Abyssinia 
will or will not break out. Meanwhile, Home Industrial shares 
have been active and firm in tone owing to the indications of 
continued activity in many directions, and especially in the 
Iron and Steel industry. In the speculative markets, too, 
Gold Mining shares have received a fresh impetus from the 
decline in the sterling exchange and the rise in the price of 
gold, while a further helpful factor has been the appointment 
of a Committee in South Africa to enquire into the existing 
system of taxation of gold mining profits. 
* * * * 
RIsE IN COURTAULDS’ SHARES. 

Not the least interesting feature in the Industrial Market 
during the past week has been the sharp rise in Courtaulds’ 
shares on the announcement of the removal of the Excise 
Duty on staple fibre and other artificial silk waste. It will be 
remembered that the Duty was reduced from 6d. to 3d. per Ib. 
in June, 1934, and the Chairman of Courtaulds at the meeting 
last March pleaded for its complete removal, pointing out that 
the use of the fibre was gaining ground and that it offered a hope 
of better times for Lancashire. The Company now announces 
that in addition to the removal of the Excise Duty of 3d. 
per Ib. Courtaulds will make an additional reduction of 14d. 
per Ib. in the price, and this, it is thought, should give a 
considerable stimulus to the industry. On these announce- 
ments the shares rose on Monday last to 56s. a share, at which 
figure the yield on a 7} per cent. tax free dividend is equivalent 
to about £3 9s. per cent. 


(Continued on page 412.) 


this period about 9 per cent., and Dunlops nearly 8 per | 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








10 
NORWICH 2 /o. 
UT TAX FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO 


Neld[aag '410-4% 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


Assets now over ... tes £1,006,000 
Mortgage Advances exceed £900,000 
Reserves ... £60,000 


HEAD Sec., G. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), Prince of 
OFFICE: § Wales Road, Norwich. 
London: 16 City Road, E.C.1. 
















A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


A” FREE OF 
0 


TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LONDON INVESTMENT AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT, S., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 411.) 
GESTETNER BONUs. 

There have been several influences giving a spécial stimulus 
to Industrial shares during the past week and among them 
may be mentioned the fact that, notwithstanding the 20 per 
cent. increase in the capital by way of bonus shares distributed 
at the close of the last financial year, Gestetner Limited, the 
duplicating and office printing machine manufacturers, have 
again increased the dividend for the past year from 30 to 35 
per cent., while a further capital bonus of 12} per cent. is 
proposed. The Report states that business in the Home 
market for the past vear constituted a record and even exports 
increased. ‘The net profit was £156,056 against £121,364. 
The proposed bonus distribution of one new share for every 
eight held will necessitate the capitalising of the £31,875 
transferred to Reserve this year. Even so, the Reserve 
Fund is left intact at the previous year’s figure of £100,000. 
The balance-sheet accompanying the Report is a strong one. 
The 5s. shares are now quoted in the market at 46s. 6d. xd., 
giving a yield of about 3} per cent. 

* * %* * 


WurrworTH AND MITCHELL. 

A somewhat disappointing Report has been issued during 
the past week by Whitworth and Mitchell, the makers of 
* Wemco,” * Tricoline ~ and other fabrics. A year ago the 
Report was a good one, but for the past year the profit was 
£70,749 against £100,849 in the previous year. As a con- 
sequence the dividend is now reduced to 6} per cent. as 
eompared with 10 per cent. a year ago. The Directors attri- 
bute the less favourable results to the import and exchange 
restrictions in oversea markets. The balance-sheet, however, 
is a strong one, showing nearly £240,000 in cash and first- 
class securities. The Directors regret their inability to find 
a more profitable use for these liquid assets, and say that 
if some means cannot be found during the present financial 
year, they will have to consider some method of returning 
capital to shareholders. The capital is £1,000,000, equally 
divided into 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference and Ordinary 
Shares, so that these liquid assets represent nearly 25 per 
cent. of the capital. The 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares stand at about 21s. 6d., and the Ordinary Shares 
at the same price, thus giving an approximate yield at their 
present prices of about 52 and 6 per cent. respectively. 

* * * * 
Hore. Prorits. 

The latest Report of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) makes 
a satisfactory showing for the past year, the profit being 
£107,774, against £102,533 in the previous year. The accounts 
also benefit by the recent Debenture conversion, thus reducing 
the charges on the profits. Consequently, the net profit, 
after deducting Debenture interest, &c., was £64,114, as 
against £52,393. The Directors are now writing off the 
remaining balance of the Debenture conversion expenses and 
are paying a dividend of 5 per cent. The £1 shares of the 
Company now stand at about 16s. 6d., giving a yield to the 
investor of about 6} per cent. 

As WW. AK. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway Housc, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
Paid up Capital ... ‘ " £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ie ae aa cae pe £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


description c c : 
and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia 








WHERE DO FLIES GO IN THE WINTER-TIME ? 


Quite frankly we don't know, GUT pore ae 


We shall be very much surprised if it is as comfortable there as it is at 


“CRAIG-Y-DON.” 


In these days of rapid transport Swanage is an excellent place to winter, 
for, besides its own entertainments and natural advantages, it is within 
easy reach of Bournemouth’s magnificent shops and entertainments. 


Write for illustrated brochure for fuller particulars from:— 


The Resident Director, “ Craig-y-don,” Swanage, Dorset, or ‘phone 
Swanage 193. 





Central heating - hot and cold water and gas-fires in bedrooms - garages, ctc. 


the form appearing below. 
published in our neat issue. 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surchap 
on delivery.) bed 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 1 


By ZENO 


Sa. 


») 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and Shou 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be 
The name of the winner will by 
Envelopes containing Solutions 


be opened 
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5. ‘** Meantime, 


ACROSS 
. Give in to one who takes 
another as his leader. 
. rev. In 37. 


2. rev. In the following. 


. Bled hot tea! (anag.). 
across the 
moors, 
Had come... Porphyro, 
with heart on fire 
For Madeline.” 
. What a contemporary of 
Chaucer would do if given 
a pound ? 
. This will give high relief. 


2. Choice food. 


. Young Shakespearian hero, 
. Vowels. 
. Time has changed. 
. Train official of a luggage 
carriage ? 
. “ Her gentlewomen, like 
tHe. . =; 
So many mermaids, tended 
her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends 
adornings.” 
. Is in backwards. 
. In north Italy. 


5. Bird made almost entirely 


from linen. 


7. Proper name full of worry. 


. Producing fever. 


DOWN 

. This person consists of 
further on in time after I 
do. 

. One who keeps repeating 
parts of words. 

. There’s nothing in a walk- 
ing-stick. 


- Trev 


. In every tribe. 
3. Went to and fro. 
7. Promotes understanding! 
. Change the lid before you 


upset the gin. 
. “*. . . unto you that am 
full ! for ye shall hunger.” 


. Eee. 
. Without it a hero has noth- 


ing left. 


2. Youth killed by Apollo with 


a quoit. 


. He has acquired nothing. 
. Enough to bring anyone 


down to earth. 

““when night is bare, 
From one. . . cloud 
The moon rains out her 

beams, and Heaven is 

overflowed.” 


. Soar behind to front. 

. Examination of accounts. 

. rev. This is always boring. 
. More has become one. 

. Found in every dimension, 
. Lower for a moment. 

. Titular prefix. 

. See 26. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 154 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 154 is Miss E. M. Collie, 


Sweethaws, Heathfield, Sussex. 








THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES 


Beginning 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th: “ THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE NEF 
RDER,” BY MISS W. GC, FRASER. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th: “ INHERITING THE INHERITANCE,” 
BY DAVID DAVIES. 
8.30 p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Admission 1/-. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, 


PERSONAL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most aorgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men. 
p or people in East London slums suffer greatly 
enclosing name and address gratefully acknowledzed by 

















THE SPECTATOR iii 
Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}% for 
ve wy, 0 for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
WC. i, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
AND WANTED TRAINING COLLEGES 
Ou/PFTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN| (‘VIL SERVICE. Tax Inspector Group. 
Parcels, ll Results, 1935 
aa ee oe ee eee DaviEs’s, "ta Place, vy 2 Pad. 3215/6 


the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromiley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





yOFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. Ib. PURE KENYA 1s.6d. 
'} Ib.: SANTOS Is. 6d. Ib erry or ground. Post paid 
5 lbs, or over. First order Bees: in air-tight tin.—C1Ty 
or LONDON COFFEE CO., LTD., 49 Leadenhall-st. E.C.3. 





a 
ale COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 


“~Tean... and [ will.’’—BRrITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LYD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





TINDLY KINSFOLK KEEP KINDLING anew 
| the flame of affection by gifts of TOM LONG— 
that grand old rich tobacco. 





IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. Gd., post 
free (with 12 superfine blades).—SaLOMONSEN & Co., 
é6and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 
9 Arlington St.,$.W.1, for particulars of that organization, 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


CINEM 


Ger. 2981. 


Elisabeth Bergner in 
TRAUMENDE MUND” (¢: 
and Raimu in 
“CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE”’ (A). 


“DER 
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The University Court. will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

Jt is essential that Applicants should hold a University 
Degree. 

The salary will depend on qualifications and experience, 
but will not be less than £250 per annum. 

The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the University, with whom applications 
must be lodged before September 30th, 1935. 

{. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


The University, Aberdeen. 
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FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, ( hina, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 
FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 

22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3, Tel.: MON. 0221. 
1r 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2227. 
TOURIST AGENTS. 


General Agents: 


or LOCAL 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.— Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 





= NG MAN, well educated, earnestly desires to enter 
the medical profession but cannot afford the cost 


of the training. Will anyone help him or financially 


adopt him for this purpose ?—Write Box A 623 











MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





JNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
540 BEDS] MEDICAL 
FOR FINAL MEDICAL 
Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects tor the lina) 
Medical Examinations. 
Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes t« 
the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. 
Particulars from the DEAN, University College Hospita 
Medical School, University Street, W.C.1. 


COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 
STUDIES. 


[540 BEDS | 


1935. | 


be alee et POLYTECHNIC, 
4 C.1, 





ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C 


FULL TIME COURSES 
are conducted in all branches of 
ENGI = b- . RING 


OPHTHAL MIC OPTICS 
Entrance Examination : September 23rd and 24th, 1933, 
PROSPECTUS & ENTRY FORM ON APPLICATION 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
255 CROMWELL RoaD, 8. KENSINGTON, 3.W.5, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 











EDUCATIONAL 





THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EDITION 
| PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
| An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors Crown S8vo., 972 P Price 5s. Postage 6d. 





Pages 
Contains partic ulars’ with illustrations of Pre paratory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
| Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretaria] 
| Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &ce. 


ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J, & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C.4, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie Schoot on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding,Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Scienee. Fees £120-130 p.a. 








‘T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 

playing field, qualified staff. Usual Exams. 

tees.—Particulars trom SItSTER-IN-CHARGE. 


1h 
grounds, 
Moderate 








RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 
life or professional careers. 
Individual attention. Good 
Prospectus op application to 


HE LAURELS carefully 
prepared for home 

Large, efficient staff. 

buildings and grounds. 


| the PRINCIPALS. 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveves-Villars, Switzerland. 
iA 4.100 feet. Boys 12 to 19. Individual education 
|} and care. Modern languages. Examination coaching. 


Health fr pi Ey J. M. S. 
M.A. (Cantab.). 


Character 
BARNARD, 
] 








When HUSKY 


There is nothing like 


eaeting 


Slack Currant PASTILLES 


for your throat 


iN TEINS 878 I'S? 


Glycerine & 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
































PRESIDENT: 








This smiling happy boy is one of 1,100 peor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 





164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., 


THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you senda 
donation to keep him for a week, 
a month or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 








K.6. 


w.c. 2. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


LONDON, 


WRAL, 
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ACCOUNTANTS 


ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCOUNTANTS. 





: LONDON CERTIFIED 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on Tuesday, 


Wednesday and Thursday, the 5rd, 4th and 5th December 


Bristol, Cardiff, 
Leeds, Liver- 
Nottingham, 


next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham. 
Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
ool, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Pouce and Sheffield 

Entries should be received on, or before, the 1st October. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the offices 
of the Association at 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,.&¢., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFPARLANE(C),44 Eldert Westcliff-on-Sea 





on Rd., 





\ AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest paid 


literary work. 56 English,and American firms 
waiting.—E, E. L Glenside ($8), Plymouth. 





SERVICE, 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING, 
10d. per 1,000.words, Scientific Is., 
1,000.—ERIC CARSLEY, 


earbons 2d. per 
49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





a second income in 
booklet. —REGENT 
5D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make 
spare time. Send for free 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 8 








MISCELLANEOUS 





selected, Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
Lissadcll, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


ry pean Handwoven Tweed, 
Stockings and Wader Socks, 


on request.— MANAGER, 





rAVE you anything to set}? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions, 5% for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? 
! * BLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH. PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed: from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHs, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 


Then — buy 





UNDER- 
Saves you shillings 
Write for Hlus- 


OWEST-EVER PRICES FOR WINTER 
F WEAR direct from Makers. 

in the £. Big reductions this Autumn. 
trated Catalogue and Free Patterns of * B-P ”’ Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. Best British workmanship 
and dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 
Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. Beautifully 
soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. (‘* They are everything you claim them to 
be,”’ writes a customer.) COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED or money back.—Write to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS, LTpD., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 









General MSS. | 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S 

1 PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 

Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted 

each round tin, Dy inland post, 3s. 
on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

108 Princes Street, 


Four layers in 
LVoreign postages 


scgments. 


Edinburgh. 





- gapced cers LAMB, the greatest table delicacy: in 
' quarters, at Is. Id. per Ib, for hindquarters ; 11d. 
tid Ib. tor forequarters ; 1s. per Ib, for sides and whole 
areasses. All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONS, 
Voe, Shetland. 














| DRAKE 


This old-time sea game is comparable with 
chess and is a fine game of skill. Price £1.1.0 
Of Army and Navy, end other leading stores. 








| Illustrated leaflet free from publishers. 
| R. ROSS & CO., LTD., 
|| 2 ALBION TERRACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 

















FOR SALE 





ECHSTEIN Upright Piano for sale.—Fine tone: 25 gns. 
B Apply to B. M. M., 15 Baggallay-st., Hereford. 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Oflices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 








SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


Bow. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 








TLY, 
'H TEIGNMOL TE, SOU TH DEVON, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


(OLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Pros 

WH yaid for Old Gold (£7 1s. 02.) and Silver, Bracees 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coing ms 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls Anting 
Silver, Shetlield Plate, &e. Large or small ‘quantities 
Cash or offer at. once.— BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond st. 
(facing Brook st.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651) =* 








GUESTS, 


Sia, 

NHE best of accommodation and every convenieniee 
in the heart of DUHALLOW. Some Tough 
shooting and pike fishing.—Box A622 





HUNTING 





—————e 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


$y 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 





ESTA BLISHED 1878. 
Rooms available 
arrange 
Winter. 


in September. 
favourable i 
Write Propr 


Now is the time to 
sudential Terms for Autumn ang 
ATOR 





~ 












rie Light Baths, 
—— is 
ELGRAVE CLUB;Itd.; 2 gns- weekly, partiat board ; 
bed and, breakfast, 308.— Partic ars, SEORETaRY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 


Turkish and Elect 











I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAG 
Hild. Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 








gy DIN BU RGH.— THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4 Crescent,gms, : ** Melcrest,’’? Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 
“WP ARKS SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing— 


AHomely guest house on Downs,over.coking Worthing, 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. Tel.: Swandean 11, 





ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. _ Britain’s Greatest 
\ Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day, Illus, Prospectus free, Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH - YOURSELVES in 
As sk for Dese nr List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


P E OPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
UTD. 


English Country, 


ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’S Hovse, 193 Recent 


STREET, W. 1 





YURREY, TRUST~ INNS for excellent © country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘'S,’’ stating requirements, to ‘‘SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 





THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 8, 
George’s Square W.1. Room and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. we ekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly, 


Rs 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH  pmee VE | HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN v ATER and SPA 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRE SC L NT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). UDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMs. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD., 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 








—_ 


EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELU (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). ALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—F ORTING ALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ints). —FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths). —t AYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH F perths).- -LOCH RAN NOC H, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—CL gine Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DEV TERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Prakasa 
Rd., 8.W.7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL EY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDEN HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE, 















MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
-ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT W EST ERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL a AC = 
PORTREE (isle of nae” —ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1I.0.M. PER ICK BAY. 
BAY 





RHOSNEIGR teats Sey 
ST. ANNES- ON. SEA. i ND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —TR IGENNA CASTLE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland)—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESK ETH PARK HYDRO Hote 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BLEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH oso pears no NTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.— 8 DEN COURT PRIVATE, 

—PALACE. 

—ROSK ae 

—ROSLIN HA 

WALTHAM ‘CROSS Citertay Te HEOB ALD’S PARK 
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